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IS AN INCREASE OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
NECESSARY ? 


In order that we may intelligently examine this question it is neces- 
sary to discuss the uses of the army in peace. Now, the uses of the 
army in time of peace between the United States and the other nations 
of the world are of two kinds: first, those which refer to its employ- 
ment when we are at peace with foreigners; second, and perhaps the 
most important, as a preparation for foreign war. It is proposed to 
show that for neither the first nor the second class of uses is our 
present army sufficient in numbers, 

By Section 2, Article XI., of the Constitution the President is com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed force of the nation. As a consequence 
certain duties have always devolved on him in time of peace which 
appertain to a state of quasi war. Of this character is the employment 
of the army against hostile Indian tribes, which, being to some extent 
dependent nations within the limits of the United States, have always 
been dealt with by the President through his subordinate commanders 
without law of Congress. It is true that the law of February 28, 
1895, gives the President power to use the militia against hostile 
Indians, but the fact that it has not been considered necessary to enact 
any such statute to authorize the employment of the army for this 
purpose shows it to be an inherent right of the executive. 


AUTHORITY BY CONSTITUTION AND STATUTE. 


Outside of this case the legal modes of employing the army in time 
of peace are embraced in the fifteenth section of the act of Congress, 


passed June 18, 1878, as follows: “From and after the passage of 
Vout. XVI. N. S.—Ne. 5, 28 
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this act it shall not be lawful to employ any part of the army of the 
United States, as a posse comitatus or otherwise, for the purpose of 
executing the laws, except in such cases and under such circumstances 
as such employment of said force may be expressly authorized by the 
Constitution or by act of Congress.” 

Section 4, Article I'V., of the Constitution provides that “the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion ; 
and on application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.” 

To assist in making this section operative Congress passed the acts 
of February 28, 1795, and March 3, 1807, authorizing the President 
to use the militia and the land and naval forces of the United States 
for these purposes. These acts are repeated in Section 5297 Revised 
Statutes, so far as concerns the matter of domestic violence. 

The provision of Article IV., which guarantees to each State a 
republican form of government, need not be considered here, for the 
reason that any technical or partial departure from such form will be 
carried before'the United States courts and there decided. Such a case 
may arise at the present time in South Carolina.” Any forcible oppo- 
sition to the decrees of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
such a case is improbable. Should it occur, it would come under the 
provisions of the laws of Congress presently to be considered. An 
extensive departure from the republican form of government would 
amount to an attempt at revolution by a State, and would be met by 
the measures required to put down civil war. 

If the provision of the section regarding invasion refers to inva- 
sion by a foreign power only it would be a condition of war, and 
therefore outside of the subject under immediate discussion. If it 
includes invasion of a State by another State, as is possibly the case, 
such a contingency appears now too remote to require examination’ in 
this paper. 

Section 5298, Revised Statutes, declares that “ whenever by reason 
of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or assemblages of persons, or 
rebellion against the authority of the government of the United States, 
it shall become impracticable, in the judgment of the President, to 
enforce, by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the 
United States within any State or Territory, it shall be lawful for the 
President. to call forth the militia of any or all of the States, and to 
employ such part of the land and naval forces of the United States as 
he may deem necessary to enforce the faithful execution of the laws 
of the United States or to suppress such rebellion, in whatever State 
or Territory thereof the laws of the United States may be forcibly 
opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed.” 

Section 5299, Revised Statutes, extends 9 power of the President 
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to cases where insurrections or combinations obstruct the laws of a 
State or of the United States to the obstruction of civil rights “ named 
in the Constitution and secured by the laws,” should the State authori- 
ties be unable or unwilling to protect said rights. This section goes 
on to say that “in all such cases or whenever any such insurrection, 
violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy opposes or obstructs the 
laws of the United States, or the due execution thereof, or obstructs the 
due course of justice under the same,” it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to use such forces as he may need for the suppression of the same. 

The above two sections cover the enforcement of the law prohibit- 
ing the obstructing or retarding the United States mail and of the 
interstate commerce law of 1890, which declares that “ every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce in any Territory of the United States, or between 
Territories and States, or among the several States or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” It was in accordance with 
the above sections and to enforce the laws that the army was ordered 
to Chicago in 1894. 

Section 5286 authorizes the President to employ the army “ against 
every person who, within the territory or jurisdiction of the United — 
States, begins or sets on foot, or provides or prepares the means for, 
any military expedition or enterprise, to be carried on from thence 
against the dominions of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, 
district, or people with whom the United States are at peace.” 

By Sections 1979, 1984, and 1989, Revised Statutes, the President 
or the commissioners appointed to protect civil rights may call on the 
army to aid in the execution of judicial process against any persons 
depriving others of any “ rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United States.” 

The other laws of less general signification authorizing the em- 
ployment of the army are Section 1991, regarding peonage in New 
Mexico; Section, 2002, regarding keeping the peace at elections and 
repelling foreign enemies from the polls; Section 2062, authorizing 
detail of army officers as Indian agents, and 2190, to assist the census ; 
Section 2460, to prevent depredations on timber in Florida; Section 
4684, authorizing details in the coast survey ; Section 5577, for pro- 
tection of the rights of discoverers of guano islands ; Section 4792, to 
aid in the execution of the quarantine laws; Section 2460, for the re- 
moval of intruders on lands belonging to or acquired by the United 
States; Section 5275, for the safe-keeping and transportation to the 
United States of extradited persons ; Section 2148 and following, for 
the removal of intruders from the Indian country, for confiscation 
of liquor in the same, and for the arrest of criminals in that country ; 
also such acts as authorize the detail of army officers at institutions of 
learning. 
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IMPENDING EVILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Ever since the foundation of the nation it has occasionally been 
necessary to make use of the armed forces of the general government 
for the preservation of internal peace and in the execution of the laws; 
but in the last three decades conditions in the United States have so 
altered as to render such employment more important. Previous to 
that time the population was small as compared with the amount of 
unoccupied tillable land, and the expansion into new regions, by making 
the conditions of life easier and by affording ready opportunities for 
the exercise of surplus energy, acted as a safety valve, and prevented 
much of the conflict of interests and apparent antagonism of labor and 
capital so visible in subsequent times. In our day the great increase 
of population has filled that portion of our domain adapted to cultiva- 
tion without the resources of large capital, whether private or furnished 
by the government, thus assimilating conditions to those of a densely 
peopled country, while the enormous increase of wealth and of all the 
industries that produce it have made it much more essential that the 
internal peace shall not be disturbed and even that it shall not be 
threatened. 

While in the earlier periods such disturbances were objectionable 
and injurious, they are now so in an immensely greater ratio, and their 
consequences infinitely more damaging and far-reaching, affecting the 
welfare of millions, depriving thousands of their daily bread, and un- 
settling trade for a long period after they have themselves subsided. If 
continued, they will be sure to produce still greater pecuniary loss, still 
more wide-spread suffering, the permanent enfeeblement of our large 
commercial and manufacturing centres, and, ultimately, the decay of our 
civilization, however permanent we may now suppose the latter to be. 

Now, it is granted as beyond dispute that moral and mental reme- 
dies for impending evils are of the highest importance ; that the culti- 
vation of patriotism, and of the higher instincts which cause people to 
wish to be good citizens, and to render prompt and hearty obedience to 
the laws, is a great moral aid in preserving any country ; that enlarged 
study of economic questions and of the best and most practicable modes 
of so arranging trade and work, profits and wages, as to benefit all, and 
the examination and advocacy of the best laws on these and all ques- 
tions by all classes of our citizens, may be great mental aids in pre- 
serving our country ; and, further, that the extension of our trade with 
our American neighbors, by giving a market to, our present manufac- 
tures and warranting their almost indefinite enlargement, would, by | 
creating material prosperity, be a potent factor in the preservation of 
good feeling among all classes, which feeling is in itself a most impor- 
tant aid in the preservation of institutions. Due weight being given 
to all these considerations, it is nevertheless advanced that, in addition 
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to these great moral, mental, and material agencies for good, and, in- 
deed, to assist their full development, the times and circumstances of 
our country demand that the general government, which represents all 
the citizens and is elected by them, should have at its call, when needed 
for the preservation of order in the crises that will arrive, as they have 
arisen in all nations, a compact, highly disciplined, fully equipped, and 
thoroughly effective force of patriotic soldiers, sufficient in number to 
secure the execution of the laws and the preservation of domestic peace. 

Observation of the large cities of the world is sufficient, without 
argument, to show the existence of a class that lives largely, nay mostly, 
without labor. This comparatively recent product of modern civiliza- 
tion exists throughout our country, but mainly in the cities, and, 
largely recruited from the south and east of Europe, is on the increase. 
Vicious, because both ignorant and idle, it forms the nucleus for all 
domestic disorders, because, having no real stake in the community, it 
is free to follow the whim of the moment, especially if that points 
towards destruction of property, plunder, or any infraction of rules 
and ordinances. Now, by itself, this class, even when most numerous, 
can be taken care of and subdued by its natural enemy,a vigilant 
municipal police. But in times of general excitement our country has 
had abundant warning that this class is liable to be reinforced by 
multitudes of good but misguided people, who from having a grievance 
real or imaginary, from lack of work in times of depression, or from 
other causes, are in that receptive condition which leaves them open to 
anything offering excitement or change. 

Left to themselves, these people would be no more likely, perhaps, 
to commit breach of the law than so many professional men, but the 
nucleus of the lawless, whether scenting a possibility of mischief or 
incited by men of deeper schemes, now appears and is joined almost as 
a matter of impulse and without thought of results: numbers increase . 
and we soon have a mob, which knows no guidance but its own mad 
impulses, and obeys no coercion but its fear of death at the hands of 
disciplined bodies. 

Justice is the mother of law, law of order, order of security, security 
of the twins material prosperity and modern civilization. Strong from 
the nourishment of the fountains of justice, these vigorous infants have 
attained a size in our wide-spreading land that has astonished the na- 
tions of the earth, and we have ourselves come to believe that prosperity 
is the inevitable accompaniment of our country. But let us not deceive 
oursel ves,—let us not be overconfident. The ground before us may not 
be as firm as, from a distance, it appears to be. Proud of our law- 
abiding ancestry, we have believed from one end of our country to the 
other that the fewer laws and the less government, the happier and 
more prosperous will be the nation. With twenty-five million of people 
and unbounded space to expand, this appeared to be so, with seventy- 
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five million and the best land taken up, we begin to question. Now 
the people make the laws and our sheet-anchor of safety is obedience 
to those laws. The patriot would gladly shut his eyes and believe in 
the continuance of the conditions prevailing in the early history of the 
nation. The patriot is just exactly the man who cannot afford to shut 
his eyes to recent events. He is forced to see that gigantic spirit of 
unrest, of disobedience to law, of contempt for equal rights, now hover- 
ing over the land in utter disregard of the courts and of all civil ma- 
chinery. He is forced to see that the laws must be firmly sustained, 
and, if necessary, obedience to them enforced by the strong arms of the 
States and of the general government. 

Discussion of the merits of labor and capital is not in place here. 
It is only required that we state that the laws must be carried out, and 
then to examine if the force at the disposal of the executive is sufficient 
to guarantee the enforcement of the United States laws, and of the 
orders of the President in obedience to those laws. Events show that 
Chicago is the storm-centre of the United States, and that, by reason 
of her enormous size, rapid growth, great manufacturing industries, and 
number of recent immigrants not yet assimilated to American institu- 
tions, and therefore entirely failing to comprehend the spirit of true 
liberty on which those institutions are built, she will continue to be so 
for many years to come. The events of 1894 and the close call the 


city had,—much closer than is generally supposed,—and the disastrous 
results to the country that would follow any great calamity happening 
to our greatest interior centre of business and distribution, make it a 
matter of prime importance that the general government should use 
every exertion to aid in the future security of that city. 


GARRISONS REQUIRED. 


For this purpose the garrison of Fort Sheridan should be five 
thousand men of all arms. This, to an American, accustomed for 
a generation to see only a few companies together at a time, may 
seem a large force, while to the European, who considers the garrisons 
of many thousands kept near large cities, it will seem ridiculously 
small. Both, however, would fail to take into account all the cireum- 
stances of the case. It is to be hoped the former may be many years 
before he has experience of the terrible uprisings in foreign capitals, 
yet, under present circumstances, he may soon be compelled to be 
prepared to meet them, while the European would fail to give due 
weight to that independent and self-reliant character in our people 
which will always cause them, after the first surprise, to rally to the 
support of any efficient nucleus of order; nor will he have considered 
that the garrison of regular troops, except as regards government prop- 
erty and the execution of the United States laws, is in the nature of a 
reserve force, to be called on when the police, and perhaps the National 
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Guard, are found unequal to quell the trouble. On these factors it will 
not be safe to count too certainly in the case of Chicago, because, owing 
to the close balance of political parties in that city, and the voting 
strength of the element favoring disorder, it is quite possible to expect 
the choice at any election to fall on some man who, in time of need, 
will prove recreant to his duty and to the most sacred trusts, and who, 
catering to those who have been instrumental in his elevation to office, 
will intentionally paralyze the police force until riot has passed utterly 
beyond municipal control, while as regards the National Guard of the 
State, it may at the time be employed in other parts, or again, for 
causes a little too delicate to enumerate, however willing and ready to 
act, it may not be called upon in time. 

The general officer in command of this force of five thousand men 
should be specially designated for his military ability, force of character, 
and executive capacity. The laws of transfer will enable the War De- 
partment to give him colonels of foot and horse and battery com- 
manders, such as to guarantee that his troops will be kept up to the 
highest state of efficiency in discipline and drill. The number of five 
thousand has been selected, because, as a unit, it will be compact, easily 
handled, and able to maintain itself unsupported, under any circum- 
stances, against many thousands for a considerable time, and because the 
vicinity of such a sized force to the city will go far to insure tran- 
quillity without recourse to military coercion. A smaller force, however 
well led, might not be equal to either duty in the face of a great up- 
rising. It is in place here to remark that a reliance on the moral effect 
of small bodies of troops, however excellent, has, perhaps, in the past, 
been carried to the verge of safety. Justice to the cause they uphold 
would seem to require that numbers should be furnished, at least in 
some measure, equal to the task assigned. It will be fully understood 
that the estimate of a garrison above given is not by any means sup- 
posed to be adequate to hold a city of the size of Chicago against the 
mass of the citizens thereof. No such idea would enter the head of the 
chief executive or of any American military writer. On the contrary, 
all calculations are based on the supposition that the mass of our citizens 
is in favor of the preservation of the nation and observance of the laws. 
Within a few hundred miles of Chicago there are a number of cities 
some of which have. military stations in their neighborhood, already 
established or in contemplation, others not. Near each there should be 
a garrison of one thousand men of all arms, the number being selected 
for the reasons already assigned in the case of Fort Sheridan, with the 
additional purpose that, in case of threatened trouble in their own 
neighborhood, they could retain sufficient force to meet it temporarily, 
and detach, perhaps, half the garrison to the assistance of Chicago, if 
matters became very pressing there. These cities are Omaha on the 
west, St. Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
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St. Louis. They are all large manufacturing places, and most of them 
are centres of extensive railroad systems, the keys, strategically of an 
immense area. The experience of two years ago shows conclusively 
that their garrisons should be of the size indicated, the force in one of 
tvem at least, being at that time neutralized by the necessity for pro- 
tection to a railroad in the hands of the government, and threatened 
with violence, so that no man could have been spared for use in Chicago 
if needed there. An additional reason for selecting the number of one 
thousand, or thereabouts, is that it will include a battery of artillery 
and two troops of cavalry, and leave a sufficient number for the infan- 
try with its machine-guns, bicycles, and signal corps, etc., so that each 
garrison will be a complete body in itself for the protection of public 
property, and efficient as an auxiliary to municipal and State forces. 

It is apparent that all the above troops, being on main lines of 
railroad, are equally available in case of foreign and domestic trouble, 
and need not be duplicated for the former. 


OTHER REASONS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF TROOPS. 


In the history of a country it is a curious, bat philosophically not 
an unnatural, fact that events stand prominently before the public 
mind rather in the light of their recent occurrence than of their actual 
importance. An example of this is the employment of the army to 
sustain the execution of the United States laws and the mandates of 
the Federal judiciary, already discussed. This is, without doubt, an 
exceedingly important branch of the usefulness of the army in time of 
peace, but not so much so as to almost overshadow all other reasons 
for its existence, which in the mind of the public is just now the case, 
caused by the events of the summer of 1894. Competent civil and 
military authorities have selected other points in the interior of the 
country, besides those just enumerated, for the erection of permanent 
military stations, mainly in the Indian region, and others of strategic 
importance, as Denver, Salt Lake, Bismarck, Helena, Fort Robinson, 
and Fort Meade in the Sioux country, Fort Wingate among the Nava- 
joes, Fort Whipple, Forts Reno and Sill in Indian Territory, Little 
Rock and Atlanta in the South, and the military schools of Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Riley in Kansas. . All of these posts, with 
their garrisons, will be needed for a number of years to come, and 
most of them, as stated, are intended as permanent stations of the 
country. 

CARE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 

One of the principal reasons for the employment of United States 
troops in time of peace, and one which, in the discussions of capital 
and labor lately arising, is unquestioned by all parties, is the care of 
Federal property in time of disorder. 
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The great growth of our cities and of our manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests has increased our wealth much beyond even the great 
increase of population; consequently our treasuries are full of gold 
and silver and other money, our borded warehouses overflowing with 
goods of great value; our government buildings are numerous and 
costly, and increasing in both respects annually ; our postal service, 
penetrating and vivifying every part of the land, has its head-quarters 
and machinery in these buildings; and, finally, the manifold relations 
of the general government to the people have augmented its valuable 
property to an extent of which the limits of an article forbid the 
enumeration. All this is under the care of the civil officials of the 
various departments, and needs no other protection ordinarily, just as 
no one needs a fire department when there is no fire. But the experi- 
ence of the world repeats itself. Where there is value there will be 
the desire for plunder, and the government owes it to those who cre- 
ated and sustain it that their property in its hands shall be held safe 
and uninjured as a first consideration. What force may be necessary at 
any one time or place for this purpose must depend on the extent of the 
disorder, but the people of the nation will require that it be sufficient. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARMY IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The employment of the army in matters pertaining to the Indians 
falls under two heads: first, the protection of the white settler against 
violence ; second, the protection of the Indian, his property, and his 
rights against violence and encroachment at the hands of his white 
neighbor. The subject admits of another division as applied to the 
condition of the Indian,—whether he is in a State or a Territory,—and 
of a third, as to whether the Indian holds his land in severalty and 
practically, except that he cannot alien his land, is his own master, 
whether he is on a reservation and in the tribal condition, and, lastly, 
where he is in the original wild state. This subject, in itself an exten- 
sive one, will be only briefly examined as showing that a considerable 
armed force will be needed in Indian affairs for several decades. 

It is not necessary to discuss the case of Indians holding lands in 
severalty, or the condition of those treaty bands of friendly Indians, 
such as the Columbia River bands, the Yumas, Hualpais, and many 
others scattered through the West, further than to say that we must 
fulfill our treaty stipulations with the latter class, and that the power 
of the general government is frequently needed to protect the Indian 
holding in severalty ; also that we are in equity compelled to do so 
until he advances to a point where he will be received by the senti- 
ment of his neighbors as having equal rights with them, and learns to 
take care of himself and his property, and to appreciate the advantages 
of civilization. Having placed him in a novel situation, humanity 
and justice demand of the government that it shall extend its protec- 
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tion until he can stand for himself; otherwise, his new status is a 
snare, and will cause his impoverishment first and destruction after- 
wards. 

The number of Indians not ‘on reservations or holding lands in 
severalty is not large, but they are greatly scattered over wide areas of 
country, and mostly in thinly-settled districts where the farmers and 
herdsmen have no other protection than that of the army against the 
depredations and violence of totally wild tribes. The amount of force 
needed for this purpose is greatly out of proportion to the number of 
people and amount of property if gauged by the standard of thickly 
settled communities; but we must not forget that these settlers, with 
their wives and children, are the pioneers of civilization in a great 
stretch of country yet little occupied; that it has always been the 
policy of the nation to extend this protection, and that, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, it has richly paid us to do so. 

The mass of the Indian population is on reservations, in a tribal 
state, in the Indian Territory, in Kansas, Texas, the two Dakotas, 
Montana, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and California. The habits and 
conditions of life of these reservation Indians. cover the widest range, 
from the owners of houses in permanent Villages all the way through 
the gradations until we reach the blanketed red man who, except for 
the scarcity of game, differs little in his habits of living from the 
Mohawk of the French and Indian wars or the Sioux of 1860, and 
whose nature and spirit is just as fierce and ready for war now as it 
was when the pilgrims landed in Massachusetts nearly three hundred 
years ago. 

The extension of the railroad system, by enabling us to concentrate 
troops from distant points in a few days, has diminished the necessity 
for the occupation of so many points as heretofore, but for years to 
come it will be absolutely necessary to have troops on the ground in 
the vicinity of reservations, surrounded as these now are by settle- 
ments, to prevent trouble by their presence, and to immediately quell 
outbreaks when such actually occur. Otherwise the loss of lives and 
property must be very great. The frontier has been stripped to meet 
other needs to the verge of safety, and already the eloquent voice of 
remonstrance has been raised in the halls of Congress for the preven- 
tion of further removals. As eight regiments of cavalry and fourteen 
of infantry are now thus employed, it is safe to say that for a long 
period of time at least ten thousand men will be required for Indian 
purposes, if that be enough to meet the various uses connected with 
their protection and that of their white neighbors. 

It will be seen that in time of domestic trouble of a grave nature ~ 
or of foreign war a large part of this force may be withdrawn tem- 
porarily without serious risk. But if the above estimate of force 
needed for the Indians is correct, and it agrees with the views of the 
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government and of our wisest commanders, then this withdrawal can 
be only temporary, and must not be so complete or long-continued as 
to provoke danger and trouble, and thereby invite a repetition of the 
Sioux massacres of 1863 on a large scale. The first and strongest 
argument to be used with a wild race, of bold characteristics, is a 
proper display of force, in conjunction with firm and just treatment. 
Any other policy has always precipitated disaster and bloodshed. 


PREPARATION FOR FOREIGN WAR. 


The second, and soon to become the most important, employment of 
the army in time of peace is as a preparation for war with foreign na- 
tions, or as the most efficient means of avoiding such war. The United 
States is not an aggressive nation; on the contrary, since we demon- 
strated to the peoples of the world ,by our Civil War that, given time 
for preparation, we would be one of the most formidable, we have, like 
the big boy of the school, shown very great forbearance towards both 
the great and the small nations, to the extent sometimes of abandon- 
ing what may be most useful in future complications. And by this 
too great forbearance it is possible that, as the recollection of our great 
war becomes somewhat dim in the memory of foreigners, they may 
soon come to consider us a people whose heart is so entirely on things 
of peace that we will avoid war at almost any price. This is not 
true, but it may become the world’s belief in a very short time, and 
no other reputation is so likely to really bring us into trouble with 
strangers, especially coupled with our strange—one may say our won- 
derful—lack of preparation to meet attack from abroad. “In time of 
peace prepare for war’’ is not only the soundest military and political 
maxim that can be impressed on a people, but it is one we cannot 
afford much longer to ignore with ordinary regard to the safety of our 
homes and the protection of our national honor. 

This subject concerns, first, the protection of our frontiers ; second, 
the garrisoning of coaling-stations and whatever other locations may 
be necessary for the protection of our commerce ; third, our connection 
with other American nations; fourth, our protection against invasion. 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR FRONTIERS. 


Our frontiers are the Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Mexican frontier, the Pacific seaboard, and the frontier of the dominion 
which we border also in Alaska. 

The Mexican frontier can be dismissed with brief mention. Basing 
our force on the garrison of San Antonio, we have a number of posts 
along the Rio Grande, as McIntosh, Clark, and Bliss, and farther 
west, Huachuca. As our relations with our sister republic are most 
amicable, and these posts are in the nature of frontier police-stations to 
preserve that amity from border troubles of various natures, it is be- 
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lieved that the present force is sufficient, amounting to about two thou- 
sand three hundred men. 

On our other land frontier, the dominion, the question is divisible 
into two sections: first, the western, where, outside of its duties as an 
Indian police, the garrison of the army, as at Spokane and Assinni- 
boine, have mainly the same work as those towards Mexico, Farther 
east, however, in the second section, it isa much more serious matter, 
and concerns our great lake cities and the safety of their vast commer- 
cial and ship-building interests. It is not the purpose of this article 
to wave a banderole before the eyes of John Bull. Nevertheless, it 
is a notorious fact that he is the most aggressive personage in the 
family of nations, and recent experience shows that in his prime of 
life and power he is not losing one tittle of that remarkable charac- 
teristic. 

Now, while it tickles our vanity to believe that the dominion would 
like to become part of our nation, while there may be a party over 
there in favor of such a step, and while, if the Canadians desired it, 
all the might of Britain could not prevent it, well-informed men have 
recently declared that such a party is in a hopeless minority. How- 
ever this may be, the fact remains that so long as the Canadians con- 
trol their canals, so long as Britannia rules the seas, our great and 
vastly growing lake cities, with their tremendous commerce, are at the 
mercy of the Union Jack while in their present unprotected condition ; 
and that, so long as this is the case, we are heavily handicapped in 
any discussion we may have with the British empire, whether it be 
on the subject of Venezuela or Nicaragua or what. It is not to be ex- 
pected that our lake cities can all be fortified. The position of some 
of them forbids it topographically, while others, such as Cleveland, 
should be soon and strongly attended to. Besides Detroit and Buffalo, 
where a garrison of one thousand men each has been already suggested, 
we have a few small posts; but it seems to be obvious that at one or 
two points, to be selected by competent military authority, we should 
have a force of the several arms, strong enough in time of war to seize 
and hold important points on the canals and bar the entrance of a 
naval force. 

The coast on the Gulf of Mexico has hitherto attracted little atten- 
tion, but this is soon to be greatly changed. Daily the intense purpose 
of the manufacturers and merchants of the nation becomes stronger in 
its determination to urge the extension of our commerce in South and 
Central America, and this has become a positive necessity to avoid 
overproduction for our own markets. The significant feature of the 
present year has been the convention of manufacturers at Cincinnati, 
which resulted in the formation of a permanent body with working 
committees of the most energetic and far-seeing members, the main 
purpose being extension of trade. This and innumerable other signs 
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make it sure that in a very short time we will enter those markets to 
stay, unless we are driven out. 

Again, if we are to have commerce, and therefore friendly rela- 
tions with South and Central America, those countries will expect not 
only that we will protect our own commerce with them, but that we 
will be prepared to see to it—by friendly means at first, but if neces- 
sary by the ultimate argument of nations—that they are upheld in 
their rights when in the right, and that they are not unduly punished 
or oppressed when not in the right. 

The preliminary report of the engineering board on the Nicaragua 
Canal and its estimates show that the early attention of the national 
legislature will be drawn to that, the most important water-gate of the 
world, and its construction grows all the time into probability. 

This is by no means the protectorate of the Roman empire. It is 
only what a powerful nation must be expected to do if it hopes for the 
love and respect of its less powerful neighbors. Of course, the greater 
part of such work will fall to the navy, which all patriotic citizens 
hope and expect to see strengthened as rapidly as possible; but in this 
connection it is explained that the ports now in existence and those 
soon to be built up by our commerce on the gulf will be of great im- 
portance and will need powerful fortifications. 

The question of Cuba, a burning one at present, and not likely to 
be any less so, is even now before our very eyes, and is a powerful 
addition to the above considerations affecting the gulf coast. 

The shore lines of our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards differ in many 
respects, and in none more than facility and defense, the latter possess- 
ing few harbors, and in fact only San Diego and San Francisco in its 
southern half. Both will have defensive works, and San Francisco 
will require a considerable garrison. The mouth of the Columbia can 
be defended by a small force on account of its natural difficulties of 
entrance, but. Puget Sound, as the outlet for the commerce and pro- 
ductions of a vast country rapidly advancing in population and re- 
sources, should be placed in a condition of strength sufficient to prevent 
the entrance of a hostile fleet. Exactly what our relations with 
British Columbia are going to be cannot be determined until some 
years have elapsed. It is certain, however, that the British empire is 
fully alive to its interests in that quarter.and those bordering on 
Alaska. Fortifications are said to be quietly under way and to be of 
size and strength enough to bar ont any Russian or other fleet. In 
the questions that arise on that coast we will be at a great disadvantage 
if the British harbors are fortified while ours, much more populous 
and important, lay open to attack, 

The Atlantic seaboard, while shorter geographically, has a number 
of commodious harbors, on some of which are cities, which by their 
size, wealth, and hitherto defenseless condition invite attack and plunder 
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(in modes now adopted by civilized nations) by a hostile fleet. A mixed 
board of experts some years ago adopted a plan for the defense of these 
as well as of the other coasts. Recent official publications show that 
this plan is being very gradually carried out, and, in fact, that at the 
present rate of appropriations it will not be completed in less than 
seventy years. Some of the most important cities and harbors have 
already received the works and part of the guns, and it is to be ex- 
pected that in the near future enlarged appropriations will cause this 
work to be pushed more rapidly until our Atlantic cities are safe from 
foreign naval attack. 

These works will require garrisons of considerable size at all times ; 
but in case of war we will always be able to depend in large part 
on heavy artillery companies raised in the cities and trained under 
the general direction of regular officers. The experience of this 
country warrants the belief that such forces, from the attractive nature 
of the duty, can be obtained in sufficient numbers, and that, fighting 
for their immediate firesides, they may be fully relied on for gallant 
and effective service. 


COALING- AND SUPPLY-STATIONS. 


The second subhead, the protection of coaling-stations and other 
outside locations necessary for the maintenance of our commerce, will 
be briefly alluded to. 

This being the age of steam, it will be entirely necessary, if we are 
to keep vessels of war afloat, that they shall have supplies of coal. It 
is not practicable for us at this stage of the world’s history to obtain 
or to maintain these in far-distant waters. Great Britain, France, and 
Germany have forestalled us by seizing all available islands in those 
seas, in the last ten years especially, and that view of the case need not 
be considered. But in the neighborhood of America, both north and 
south, in the Sandwich Islands and in the West Indies, our chances 
are still open by annexation or purchase. If our navy is to do its 
share in the protection of the coasts of America these opportunities 
should not be neglected for a single year. The necessity for the near 
future is imperative, and the opportunity if passed by will be seized 
by others, not to be regained except by maritime war. Whatever 
view may be taken of the late offer to annex Hawaii,—and it is not here 
proposed to discuss the question,—the fact is patent to all thinkers that 
whereas that group, in our possession and properly protected, would be 
a guarantee of our supremacy in the Eastern Pacific, its condition as 
an independent power is always liable to embroil it with European | 
nations and with Japan, the new naval power in the far East, and that 
in all cases we are bound by every consideration of military prudence 
and sound sense to defend that independence and see justice done. 
This will always constitute a serious and ever-menacing cause for war 
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so long as those-islands stand on their own footing, and it may come 
very early and suddenly. 

Supposing, then, that we are to have ocean commerce again, and 
for this the nation yearns, we must have coaling-stations and ports 
where our war-vessels can be refitted and supplied with stores and 
- munitions, and these places must be fortified and garrisoned by an 
armed force in excellent condition, whether such force be part of the 
army proper or marines or marine artillery. It all comes to the same 
thing under different names. 


OUR CONNECTION WITH OTHER AMERICAN NATIONS, 


The third subhead of this section—our connection with other 
American nations—is a subject in itself worthy of long and careful 
and early discussion. It has already been briefly referred to in this 
article, to the effect, if we expect commerce and close connection with 
American powers of less strength than our own we should be pre- 
pared, nay, we must be prepared, to see that they are treated with 
justice if in the right, and not punished with undue severity in any 
event, especially that no permanent encroachment be made on their 
territory under any circumstances by any one. If this be jingoism, by 
all means let us be jingoes, and let us not forget that when the jingoes 
went out of power temporarily in England she committed the grave 
blunder—possibly not a fatal one—of permitting Russia to conquer 
the wild horsemen of the country north of Afghanistan, and thus to 
become a near neighbor of India. From the nature of things any 
active interference by the United States between European and Ameri- 
can nations would be usually by a naval force; but in case of invasion 
of the territory of the latter it might easily become necessary for us to 
land an effective contingent. Popular enthusiasm would make it 
possible to raise volunteers for this.purpose, but a nucleus of ten thou- 
sand regular troops should accompany the expedition to insure its 


success. 
PROTECTION FROM FOREIGN INVASION. 


The fourth subhead of this section is protection from invasion. 

In the long period of the world’s history it has been so customary 
to view a great ocean as a tremendous obstacle to invasions of large 
size, and the fact that William the Norman landed fifty thousand men 
in England, and that the Japanese, the other day, put perhaps one 
hundred thousand men in Corea and China, does not alter the popu- 
lar opinion, for in both cases it was over narrow seas. 

But it should be carefully considered by statesmen and others — 
having a stake in the country, and by all who hold our honor dear, 
that steam and the world’s great increase in population and wealth, 
and consequent shortening of time and increase of vessels, have en- 
tirely changed the conditions of invasions. 
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For a very large expedition to attempt the passage of the Atlantic 
would, owing to probability of storms and other sea perils, have been 
most hazardous in the days of sailing vessels, and even of the slow- 
steaming troop-ships of a few years ago. With the facilities offered in 
Europe by the ocean liners and other available fast sailers, it would 
now be merely a matter of calculation and care to be successfully exe- 
cuted, and so rapidly is the time of transit decreasing that dangers of 
the sea will soon be out of consideration. Again, in the days of 
small armies and comparatively small resources the cost and time 
of.such an expedition would have deterred even the most powerful 
nations from the attempt. Money is now abundantly at the disposal 
of solvent governments, and the troops and guns could be ready 
in the usual time allowed for mobilization. Let it be noted that 
these facts reduce the time for preparation to resist invasion to a 
very slender minimum. A stronger argument against the possibility 
of an invasion of the United States will be supposed by many to 
be in the rivalry and jealousy of the principal European powers. 
But national politics and national hatreds and affinities are almost 
kaleidoscopic in modern times. Who would have expected to see 
Germany and France allied to the same power in a common cause? 
Yet this is what became possible, perhaps probable, a few weeks ago 
in Chinese waters. A propos of this subhead, it is permissible to 
quote from a recent article in a military magazine: “To turn to the 
United States as perhaps the only other great state all of whose forti- 
fication is intended to be exterior, our numbers, war-like spirit, and 
resources would, when these defenses are completed, render an inva- 
sion both morally and physically an impossibility, except by a com- 
bination of two of the strongest sea and land powers of the world,— 
for example, England and France, or England and Germany. Either 
one of these combinations would hold the command of the sea against 
any other one power, almost against any other combination of powers. 
It could, therefore, land a large, fully equipped force in any of the good 
harbors of our Eastern coast, too numerous to be fortified and yet 
within a reasonable distance of New York,—now next to London the 
largest and wealthiest city in the world. In this case the fortified 
harbors of the country could have only a secondary influence on the 
campaign, the object of which would, of course, not be permanent 
conquest, but the levying of enormous contributions on our cities de- 
fenseless on the land side, the diminution of the prestige of the great 
republic, and perhaps the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine and 
of any claim to control the interoceanic canal.” r 

It will be well to remember that never within the history of this 
nation have so many causes for friction arisen in a short time as has 
been the case within the past fifteen years, except perhaps in the be- 
ginning of the present century, when all Europe was at war, at which 
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period we declared war against two nations, and never have some of 
these causes been more disturbing than they are in this present year. 

As the United States advances to recover her share of the world’s 
commerce and carrying trade, as there is every reason to suppose she 
proposes soon to do, these causes for clash of interests will multiply, 
consequently the liability to war. Nor will it be safe to count on the 
rivalry and natural dislikes of European nations for our safety. Con- 
federacies to divide land have been frequent and successful on that 
continent, and among the most uncongenial nations. What, then, so 
natural as the formation of similar alliances to control the seas and 
cripple a new-comer whose natural aptitude for the sea, energy, and 
wealth will easily push him to the front? The‘numerous believers in 
the might and ability of our millions of men, unarmed and untaught 
in the ways of war, to defend the country, will laugh incredulously at 
the idea of an invasion designed to effect such an object. 

They will do well to imitate the example of the far-seeing and 
patriotic Li Hung Chang, who, despite the prejudices of his country- 
men, strove to raise and discipline an effective force, rather than the 
mass of the mandarins, who, despising armies and ignoring war, 
have plunged their country into a pit of degradation and shame ; they 
will do well to take warning by the handwriting spread in blazing 
characters on the wall that the nations may read, and to reflect that 
the fate of populous and unarmed China at the hands of little Japan 
might be paralleled with more ease by such a mighty combination as 
that above suggested. 

The writer of the article quoted suggests that one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, with their guns and ammunition, could easily be 
collected, and about as easily transported to our coast. This is correct. 
Inquiry of our Naval Intelligence Bureau will satisfy any one that 
the vessels to carry such an expedition could be readily obtained, and 
the troops carried over and landed, with sufficient food to enable them 
to live on our well-settled coast country without dangerous dispersion 
of their columns, and all in a space of time entirely inadequate to 
prepare any unprepared power against a stroke of such magnitude. 
Once landed under cover of an all-powerful fleet, what opposition 
could be effectively offered in our present condition with an effective of 
twenty thousand regular troops backed by so much of the National 
Guard as could be assembled? A portion of the Guard, as the writer 
knows, is in good shape and ready for service, but this is far from 
being universally the case even with the infantry, while the few bat- 
teries are without practice in gunnery, and most of them unhorsed, or 
without horses available for action.. It will be readily seen, therefore, 
that no force of anything like adequate size could meet the expedition 
in time to prevent the accomplishment of its purpose, for we have 


absolutely no reserve. There are still in the country a large number 
Vou. XVI. N. S.—No. 5. 29 
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of men who have borne arms and been most admirable soldiers, and 
their physical strength is in many cases sufficient to meet the labors of 
a short campaign, but they are without arms, equipment, and all 
things needed for war, and before they could be collected together, 
supplied, and organized the mischief would be done. 

It is not proposed to explain the details by which, or the lines upon 
which, such an invasion should proceed. Given the numbers and the 
objects, any competent military man, who knows the geographical and 
topographical features, can work out such a problem, and it is to be 
feared that the staff of the expedition would be as fully posted o2 those 
matters as ourselves. 

With our chief Eastern cities, our arsenals, and war-foundries in 
the hands of the enemy, it is difficult to see how we could prudently 
refuse terms of peace, however humiliating and expensive they might 
be, that did not include loss of territory, which, of course, would not 
enter into consideration. No powers could conquer our country, or 
permanently hold part of our territory. But is it not practicable to 
inflict a staggering blow to our national reputation, to our standing 
among the nations, and even to our progress, for a series of years? 
Surely the most zealous devotee of universal peace and brotherly love 
would be unwilling to leave the nation in a condition that tempts such 
disaster. The measures of prevention are comprised in three simple 
suggestions. First, raise the numbers of our regular force to the size 
necessary to form a solid and sufficient nucleus for successful defense. 
Second, increase the numbers and efficiency of the National Guard to 
two hundred thousand well-instructed and well-prepared soldiers. 
Third, establish in the interior of the United States, at Omaha or else- 
where, well removed from the Atlantic coast, a manufactory of both 
canpon and small-arms, in which a sufficient quantity of each to arm 
our reserves can be stored. The first and last of those suggestions are 
perfectly easy of accomplishment. They only require legislation, and 
the first is so obviously called for by the internal necessities of the age 
that it should soon occur. 

As regards the increase and improvement of the National Guard, 
the general feeling in the United States has lately been such as to 
encourage the expectation of an advance in both respects, until all 
should rise to the level already obtained by the few, and especially 
favorable has been the interest shown in the military education of the 
young. It is deeply to be regretted that a movement in the opposite 
direction has recently begun. Some of the trades-unions, mistakenly 
supposing that the interests of labor will be advanced by a diminution. 
of the forces tending to the preservation of law and order, have organ- 
ized to work against the National Guard and the use of arms in the 
public schools. In this latter work they have been joined by numbers 
of clergymen and philanthropic women and others, who seem to forget 
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that the millennium has not come, and indeed is not in sight except in 
the eyes of some remarkable theorists. What will be accomplished in 
this retrograde movement will depend largely on the amount of interest 
taken in the controversy by the business men of the United States. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the spirit of the National 
Guardsman. With inadequate pecuniary assistance in some of the 
States, with almost none at all in too many of them, he organizes and 
drills, doing the best in his power to acquire the elements of the mili- 
tary art at his own expense as regards time and money. 

When suddenly called out by public emergency, he drops his tools 
or his pen, his means of livelihood, and unhesitatingly undergoes 
danger and unaccustomed hardships, sometimes to be met with abuse 
and persecution on his return to civil life. And all this he is willing, 
and may continue to be willing, to meet, if sustained by public senti- 
ment and approbation. If, however, a spurious public sentiment is 
permitted to grow up and prevail in the land, a Chinese feeling of con- 
tempt for military institutions and military service, the result is bound 
to be that the Guard will wither and die under its pernicious and 
unpatriotic influence. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Briefly to recapitulate the arguments adduced, it will appear that 
the most important use of the army is as a nucleus for the National 
Guard in the event of foreign war. Here the task ofa military writer 
is comparatively easy. Granting that our National Guard will be 
increased in numbers and efficiency to two hundred thousand men in 
good condition for war, a nucleus of forty thousand regular troops 
(effectives only counted) will be sufficient to guarantee safety against 
attack, 

Returning to the first division of our subject, it was seen that the 
lawful employment of our regular force, omitting minor matters, is 
confined to the.following points: First, preventing enterprise’ against 
nations with whom we are at peace ; second, assisting in the execution 
of the laws relating to civil rights; third, protecting the several States 
against invasion; fourth, enforcing the guarantee of the Constitution 
which assures to every State a republican form of government ; fifth, 
protecting the States from domestic violence when summoned by the 
designated State authorities; sixth, protecting Federal property in 
times of disorder; seventh, enforcing laws of the United States and 
the mandates of the Federal judiciary, when “ obstructed by unlawful 
combinations or assemblages of persons, or rebellion against the au- 
thority of the government of the United States ;” eighth, to suppress 
outbreaks of Indian tribes and to aid in carrying out the laws of the 
United States in relation to the Indian country. 

It has been the habit of philosophers to decry standing armies as 
unmixed evils. In this judgment it has been forgotten that, in these 
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times of over-production, an army, being a body of non-producers, 
affords a large market for home productions of food, clothing, and 
munitions of war, and that an army annually returns to the body of 
the people a number of men, proportioned to its size, trained to ath- 
letics, inured to hardship, disciplined to obey lawful orders, and 
devoted to their country and its flag. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, it is freely admitted that the 
people of the United States wish their military establishment main- 
tained at the minimum consistent with an effective execution of its 
duties. On consideration of those various and numerous duties as 
enumerated, it must be obvious that the present force is totally inade- 
quate, but remembering the fact that in time of foreign war the patri- 
otic instincts of the people would quiet all internal disorders, it is 
believed that the minimum already suggested as a preparation for war 
need not be exceeded. This is always, and under all considerations, 
with the understanding that the National Guard is to be increased and 
maintained at a proper standard, for the people of the United States 
will certainly be soon called upon by events to elect one of two alter- 
natives,—a regular force of sufficient size to fulfill the duties belonging 
to it, backed by an efficient National Guard, or a standing army very 
much larger than we now either desire or expect. 


Harry C. EGBeErt, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sixth United States Infantry. 





NAPOLEON'S VOYAGE TO ST. HELENA: 


Masor-GENERAL Sirk GEorGE Ripout Bineuaw, K.C.B. and T.S., 
the writer of the following diary, was born July 21, 1777, the son 
of Colonel Bingham (Dorset Militia) of Bingham’s Melcombe in 
Dorset, which has been held by the family from the time of Henry 
III. In his sixteenth year he entered the army as ensign of the 
Sixty-ninth Foot, and served with that and other regiments in Corsica, 
on board the fleet in the Mediterranean, at the Cape, and in Minorca. 
He went through almost the whole of the Peninsula War and the 
campaigns in the south of France as lieutenant-colonel of the Second 
Battalion of the Fifty-third Regiment, and from August, 1812, in 
command of the brigade, taking part in the battles of Talavera, Sala- 
manca, where he was severely wounded, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and 
Nivelle. For these services he received a cross and one clasp, was 
allowed to accept the Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, and 
was nominated K.C.B. 

When Napoleon was consigned to St. Helena, the Second Battalion 

of the Fifty-third was selected to accompany and guard him. Colonel 
Sir George Bingham commanded the troops employed in this service, 
and continued. in the island as second under Sir Hudson Lowe till 
1819, when he was promoted to the rank of major-general. From 
1827 to 1832 he was in Ireland in command of the Cork district, an 
appointment which he was about to relinquish when he died of heart 
complaint in London, January 3, 1833. In 1831 he had been appointed 
colonel-commandant of the Second Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 

He had married, in 1814, Emma-Septima, youngest daughter of 
Edmund Morton Pleydell, Esq., of Whatcombe, Dorset. She sur- 
vived him forty years, dying in 1873. The papers here printed were 
left by her to her nephew, Arthur Edmund Mansel, late captain Third 
Hussars. They were placed by Captain Mansel in the hands of Cap- 
tain C. W. Thompson, Seventh Dragoon Guards, who has edited them 
for this magazine. 


1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers. 
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DIARY OF SIR GEORGE BINGHAM, K.C.B., WITH EXTRACTS FROM 
LETTERS WRITTEN FROM ST. HELENA BY SIR GEORGE AND LADY 
BINGHAM AND LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MANSEL. 


August 6, 1815.—Having embarked at Portsmouth, and working 
down channel in the “ Northumberland,” with the wind at west, we per- 
ceived at eight o’clock in the morning three large ships apparently 
coming out of Plymouth. Signals, being exchanged, they proved to 
be the “Tonnant,” eighty-four, having Lord Keith’s flag on board, 
“ Belerophon,” ? and “ Eurotas” frigate. On their coming up with us, 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn went on board the “Tonnant.” We 
made all sail towards the land, and anchored west off Berryhead on 
the outside of Torbay, and, on the admiral’s return, heard that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was to be removed the next day at ten o’clock. 

Monday, 7.—Early in the morning the baggage of Napoleon came 
on board, and several servants and persons of his suite to prepare the 
cabin that was to receive him. About two o’clock he left the “ Bele- 
rophon” and came alongside the “ Northumberland,” accompanied by 
Lord Keith. The guard was turned out and presented arms, and all 
the officers stood on the quarter-deck to receive Lord Keith. Napo- 
leon chose to take the compliment to himself. He was dressed in a 
plain green uniform, with plain epaulets, white kerseymere waistcoat 
and breeches, with stockings and small gold shoe-buckles, his hair out 
of powder and rather greasy, his person corpulent, his neck short, and 
his tout ensemble not at all giving an idea that he had been so great or 
was so extraordinary a man. He bowed .at first coming on deck, and, 
having spoken to the admiral, asked for the captain of the ship. In 
passing towards the cabin he asked who I was. The captain intro- 
duced me. He inquired the number of the regiment, where I had 
served, and if the Fifty-third was to go to St. Helena with him. He 
then asked an officer of artillery the same questions. From him he 
passed to Lord Lowther, to whom he addressed several questions, after 
which he retired to the cabin. The admiral, who was anxious that he 
should as early as possible be brought to understand that the cabin 
was not allotted to him solely, but was a sort of public apartment, 
asked Lord Lowther, Mr. Lyttleton, and myself to walk in. Napo- 
leon received us standing. The lieutenants of the ship were brought 
in and introduced, but not one of them spoke French ; they bowed and 
retired. We remained: Mr. Lyttleton, who spoke French fluently, 
answered his questions. After we were tired of standing we retired. 
Half an hour afterwards he came on deck and entered into conversa-. 
tion with Mr. Lyttleton; he spoke with apparent freedom and great 
vivacity, but without passion. He rather complained of his destina- 
tion, saying it had been his intention to have lived in a retired manner 


2? The spelling of the original manuscript has been retained throughout. 
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in England had he been permitted to have done so. He replied freely 
to several questions Mr. Lyttleton put to him relative to what had 
happened in Spain and other parts. This interesting conversation 
lasted at least an hour, at the end of which he retired. At six o’clock 
dinner was announced. He ate heartily, taking up both fish and 
meat frequently with his fingers; he drank claret out of a tumbler 
mixed with a very little water. Those of his attendants who were re- 
ceived at the admiral’s table were Bertrand (grand marshal); the 
countess, his wife; Montholon, general of brigade and A.D.C.; and 
Las Casas, in the uniform of a captain in the navy, but called a coun- 
sellor of state. The discourse was on general and trifling subjects, 
after which he talked to the admiral of Russia and its climate and of 
Moscow without seeming at all to feel the subject; he spoke as if he 
had been an actor only instead of the author of all those scenes which 
cost so much bloodshed. We rose immediately after dinner, and the 
admiral begged me to attend Napoleon. He walked forward to the 
forecastle: the men of the Fifty-third Regiment and the artillery were 
on the booms; they rose and took off their caps as he passed. He 
appeared to like the compliment, and said he was formerly in the 
artillery. I answered, “Yes; you belonged to the Regiment de la 
Fére,” on which he pinched my ear with a smile, as if pleased to find 
I knew so much of his history; He walked for some time, and then 
asked us in to play cards; we sat down to vingt-un. He showed me 
his snuff-box, on which were inlaid four silver antiques (coins)—Sylla, 
Regulus, Pompey, and Julius Ceesar—with a gold one on the side of 
Timoléon. Madame Bertrand told me he had found these coins himself 
at Rome. He did not play high at cards, and left about fifty francs 
to be distributed among the servants. The latter part of the evening 
he appeared thoughtful, and at a little past ten he retired for the 
night. 

Tuesday, 8.—The weather was squally, and there was a heavy sea. 
Most of the party were affected by the motion of the vessel. Napo- 
leon did not make his appearance. 

Wednesday, 9.—Napoleon at dinner asked many questions, but 
appeared in low spirits. He brightened up afterwards and came on 
the deck. He asked if amongst the midshipmen there were any who 
could speak French ; owe of them had been at Verdun and understood 
it a little. The captain of marines (Beatie) appeared on deck ; he in- 
quired who he was and where he had served. When he told him he 
had been at Acre he appeared particularly pleased, and took him by 
the ear, which I find he has always been in the habit of doing when 
pleased. He talked a good deal with this officer, walking the deck 
with his hands behind him. At eight o’clock he retired to the cabin. 
He lost at cards, and observed that good fortune had of late forsaken 
him. About ten o’clock he retired for the night. 
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Thursday, 10.—Napoleon did not appear till dinner-time. He 
was affected by the motion of the ship and said very little. He made 
an attempt to play at cards, but was obliged to give it up and retire 
early. 

Friday, 11.—Blowing weather, and Bonaparte invisible the whole 
day. 

Saturday, 12,.—Napoleon made his appearance early, and looked 
better than usual ; he walked the deck supporting himself on my arm. 
How little did I ever think when I used to consider him as one of the 
first generals in the world that he would ever have taken my arm as a 
support! He spoke but little at dinner, but conversed for half an 
hour afterwards with the admiral, in the course of which conversation 
he denied having had any knowledge of the death of Captain Wright, 
and said he had never heard his name till mentioned to him by an 
English gentleman at Elba ; that it was not probable that, having the 
cares of a great nation, he should interest himself in the fate of an 
obscure individual. This reasoning, I own, appears more specious 
than solid. Of Sir Sidney Smith he also spoke, and said that he had 
once (when commanding the army in Egypt) inserted in his orders 
that he was mad, as a means of checking the intrigues he had attempted 
to carry on with his general. At cards this evening he was evidently 
affected with the motion of the vessel and retired early. 

Sunday, 13.—The chaplain dined with the admiral. Napoleon 
asked a number of question relating to the Reformed religion ; he did 
not display much knowledge of the tenets of our church, or of the 
English history at the period of the Reformation. He played with 
his attendants at cards as usual; the English did not join. 

Monday, 14.—Napoleon asked at dinner a number of questions 
relative to the Cape and whether any communication was carried on 
by land with any other part of Africa by means of caravans. His in- 
formation on these, as well as on other topics connected with geography, 
appeared very limited; and he asked questions that any well-educated 
Englishman would have been ashamed to have done. The evening 
passed off with cards as usual. 

Tuesday, 15. —Napoleon’s birthday. The sideplenl complimented 
him on the occasion, and his attendants appeared in dress uniforms. 
After dinner a long conversation took place, which turned on the in- 
tended invasion of England. He asserted that it was always his 
intention to have attempted it. For this purpose he sent Villeneuve 
with his fleet to the West Indies, with orders to refresh at some of the 
French isles, to return without loss of time, and immediately to push | 
up the Channel, taking with him the Brest fleet as he passed (it was 
supposed that this trip would have withdrawn the attention of our 
fleets) ; two hundred thousand men were ready at Boulogne (of which 
six thousand were cavalry) to embark at a moment’s notice. Under 
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cover of this fleet, he calculated he would have debarked this army in 
twenty-four hours. The landing was to have taken place as near 
London as possible. He was to have put himself at the head of it, 
and have made a push for the capital. He added, “I put all to the 
hazard. I entered into no calculation as to the manner in which I 
was to return; I trusted all to the impression the occupation of the 
capital would have occasioned. Conceive then my disappointment 
when I found that Villeneuve, after a drawn battle with Calder, had 
stood for Cadiz,—he might as well have gone back to the West Indies. 
I made one further attempt to get my fleet into the Channel. Nelson 
destroyed it at the battle of Trafalgar, and I then, as you know, fell 
with my whole force on Austria, who was unprepared for this sudden 
attack, and you remember how well I succeeded.” 

At cards this evening he was successful, winning nearly eighty 
napoleons ; he evidently tried to lose it again. He was in good spirits 
at the idea of his success on his birthday, having been always of an 
opinion that some days are more fortunate than others. It was nearly 
eleven o’clock before he left the card-table. 

Wednesday, 16.—Bonaparte did not appear till dinner-time; he 
was in good spirits, and asked as usual a variety of questions. After 
dinner, in his walk with the admiral, he was quite loquacious, hav- 
ing, besides his usual allowance of wine (two tumblers of claret), 
drank one of champagne, and some bottled beer. He said he appre- 
hended that the measure of sending him to St. Helena might have 
fatal consequences. He hinted that the people of France and Italy 
were so much attached to him and his person that they might revenge 
it by the massacre of the English. He acknowledged, however, that 
he thought his life safe with the English, which it might not have 
been had it been intrusted to the Austrians or Prussians. Of this life 
he appears tenacious; one of his valets de chambre sleeps constantly in 
his apartment: nor does it appear, either from his own accounts or 
those of his attendants, that he was very prodigal of it at the battle of 
Waterloo,—certainly the most interesting one of his life, and on 
which his future destiny turned. Not one of his personal staff was 
wounded ; and had he been in the thickest of the fight, as Wellington 
was, they could not all have escaped. But to return to his conversa- 
tion, he said that after the Austrian war Beauharnais and the people 
about him told him it was absolutely necessary that he should marry 
again, to have heirs, for the sake and succession of France. The em- 
peror of Russia offered him the Archduchess Ann, A council was 
held on the subject, and in taking into consideration this marriage, a 
clause providing for the free exercise of the Greek religion, and also 
that a chapel should be allowed in the Tuileries for the worship of 
that faith, was strongly objected to by some of the members as likely 
to render the marriage unpopular in France. At this moment Swartz- 
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enburg offered a princess of the house of Austria. Napoleon replied 
it was quite indifferent to him, so they gave him no trouble on the 
subject ; this business was speedily settled. This was at ten o’clock at 
night; before midnight the copy of a treaty was drawn out (copied 
nearly word for word from the marriage-contract between Louis X VI. 
and Maria Antoinette), signed by him, transmitted to Vienna, and 
Maria Louisa became the new empress. 

Thursday, 17.—Napoleon did not make his appearance till dinner ; 
he conversed a little, and retired early to the after-cabin; he remained 
but a short time at the card-table. In a conversation last night with 
Sir George Cockburn it turned on Waterloo; he said that he should 
not have attacked Wellington on the 18th had he supposed he would 
have fought him; he acknowledged that he had not exactly recon- 
noitred the position ; he praised the British troops, and gave the same 
account of the final result as in the official despatch; he denied that 
the movement of the Prussians on his flank had any effect ; the malev- 
olent, he said, raised the cry of sauve qui peut, and as it was already 
dark, he could not remedy it. ‘ Had there been daylight,” he added, 
“T should have thrown aside my cloak, and every Frenchman would 
have rallied round me; but darkness and treachery were too much for 
me.” 

Friday, 18.—Napoleon in good spirits and looking well; he con- 
versed after dinner for a considerable time with the admiral; he men- 
tioned Maria Louisa, and said she was much attached to him; she was 
asked by the queen of Naples (at Vienna) why she did not join her hus- 
band in Elba? she replied her inclination led her to do so, but she was 
prevented by her parents. The queen replied that if she loved ’a man 
nothing should prevent her following him, if there were windows in 
the house and sheets to enable her to let herself down from them. 
He spoke with interest of his boy, and appeared pleased to relate that 
when the queen of Naples said to the child, “ Well, my boy, your 
game-is now over; you will be obliged to turn Capuchin,” he replied, 
“T never will be a priest ; I will be asoldier.” In Germany, he said, 
he had intercepted a letter written by the young Prince of Orange, in 
which, he said, the prince was not very lavish in his praises of our 
royal family, but that a lady at Dresden, who had either been men- 
tioned in it, or had some reason for wishing that it might not be made 
public, entreated him so earnestly not to send it to the Moniteur that 
he withheld it. 

Saturday, 19.—At dinner Napoleon talked of Toulon with ani- 
mation; he said the only wound he had ever received was from an. 
English sailor (by a pike), in the hand, at the storm of Fort Mul- 
grave, the possession of which led to the evacuation of that town. 
This led to talking of the navy; he said the only good officer he had 
was one whose name he pronounced Cas-mo, who, when Admiral Du- 
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manoir was acquitted by a court-martial (having been tried for leaving 
the battle of Trafalgar, and for having afterwards surrendered to Sir 
R. Strachan), took the sword that was delivered to him by the presi- 
dent and broke it. The admiral asked him for some other naval 
character, whose name I have forgotten; he answered, “ He behaved 
well in one action ; I made him a rear-admiral on the spot; the con- 
sequence was the very next year he lost me two ships in the Bay of 
Roses” [Rosas]. In conversation with the admiral before dinner he 
made the following remarkable observation: ‘I was at the head of an 
army at twenty-four; at thirty, from nothing I had risen to be the 
head of my country ; for, as first consul, I had as much power as I 
afterwards had as emperor. I sliould have died,” he added, “the 
day after I entered Moscow; my glory then would have been estab- 
lished forever.” The admiral replied that to be a truly great character 
it was necessary to suffer adversity-as well as prosperity. He assented, 
but said, “ My lot has been a little too severe.” 

Sunday, 20.—Napoleon at dinner again began to question the 
clergyman respecting the Reformed religion, whether we used the’ 
crucifix, how many sacraments we used. Grace was said, and he asked 
whether it was a benedicite. He walked for a considerable time by 
moonlight, and, seeing that the admiral did not play at cards, refrained 
himself. He talked of Egypt; he said the “ Mamelukes ought to be 
the first cavalry in the world ; no Frenchman is equal-to them. Five 
Frenchmen could never stand against the same number of Mamelukes, 
or even one hundred ; but three hundred Frenchmen would, by manceu- 
vring and having reserves, beat an equal number, or even a greater.” 
He continued to say that “ Kléber was a good general, but not a poli- 
tician sufficient to prosper in that country. Having landed in Egypt 
with a small army, and cut off from any reinforcements, he was obliged 
to practise every artifice to gain the good-will of the people: for this he 
and his followers professed the Mahomedan religion,” which he made no 
scruple in acknowledging he had done himself. He had great difficulty 
in bringing the sheiks to waive what is considered both by the Jews and 
Mahomedans an important part of the religion. The next difficulty 
to be obviated was that of drinking wine. He said the Franks were 
natives of a colder climate, and for so long a time had been accus- 
tomed to it that they could not relinquish it, and proposed they should 
be allowed a dispensation. A consultation was held. The result was 
that the Franks might’ certainly drink wine, but that they would be 
damned for it. Bonaparte replied that they by no means’ wished to 
enter the pale of their church on such terms, and begged they would 
reconsider it. The next answer proved more favourable : it was decreed 
that they should be allowed to drink wine, provided every day before 
they did so they should resolve to do a good action. On being pressed 
to know what was considered a good action, it was answered either 
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almsgiving, building (or contributing towards building) a mosque, or 
digging a well in the desert. Having promised faithfully to comply 
with these terms, he concluded by saying, “ We were received into the 
mosque, and I derived from it the most important results.” 

December 6.—Longwood is now ready for the reception of Bona- 
parte, and I called yesterday at the Briars to accompany him thither. 
He received me with some apologies in his robe de chambre, and ex- 
cused himself from going on account of the smell of paint. He 
appeared to be in unusual good spirits, having on the table English 
papers to the 15th of September. The greater confusion there is in 
France the greater chance, he fancies, there is of his being allowed to 
return, as he thinks the English government will be obliged to recall 
him to compose the confusion that exists in that unhappy country. 
I have just seen Captain Mackey, the officer who has the charge of 
him ; he appears to wish to remain another day. There is no know- 
ing what he is about. He does not know his own mind two minutes 
together. 

December 21.—Since I last wrote, Napoleon has been removed to 
Longwood. He appears in better health, and has been in good spirits. 
I called on him on Monday and had a long audience, in which he was 
very particular in his questions relating to our mess, entering into the 
most minute particulars, even so far as to ask who cooked for us, male 
or female, white or black. On Friday, I met him as I was marching 
with my regiment.* He rides now every day within his bounds (but 
never exceeds them), with a British officer, which he cannot yet recon- 
cile himself to. His attendants are, as usual, split into parties, and 
they have procured the removal of Bertrand (who has at least the 
merit of being his oldest and most faithful servant) from the superin- 
tendence of the household. 

January 1, 1816.—Last Tuesday I introduced all the officers to 
Bonaparte; it was evidently an effort on his part, although the pro- 
posal, in the first instance, came from himself; he asked a number of 
questions which were exceedingly absurd. He has been in great spirits 
since the last arrivals; he has heard that “all the virtues,” with Sir 
Francis Burdett at their head, are to advocate their cause and his re- 
call, and he sanguinely looks forward to the result. 

January 8.—Since I wrote last I have dined with Napoleon; it 
was a most superb dinner, that lasted only forty minutes, when we re- 
tired into the drawing-room to play cards. The dessert service was 
Sévres china, with gold knives, forks, and spoons. The coffee-cups 
were the most beautiful I ever saw. On each cup was an Egyptian 


5 Sir George Bingham had not at this time received intimation of his promo- 
tion; nor was he informed of his appointment of brigadier-general on the staff 
till the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. His commission was dated the 21st of 
October. 
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view, and on the saucer a portrait of some bey or other distinguished 
character. They cost twenty-five guineas, the cup and saucer, in 
France. The dinner was stupid enough; the people who live with 
him scarcely spoke out of a whisper, and he was so much engaged in 
eating that he hardly said a word to any one; he had so filled the 
room with wax candles that it was as hot as any oven. He said to 
me, after I had entered the drawing-room, “You are not accustomed 
to such short dinners.” He has generally one or two officers of the 
Fifty-third to dinner, or rather supper, for it is half-past eight before 
he sits down. 

February 14.—I send you a little pen-sketch of the house at Long- 
wood, as it appears from my tent. It does not look bere much like an 
imperial establishment; it has, however, great depth, and more room 
than there appears. The trees about the camp are gum-wood, of a 
bluish-green color, and at a distance give you the idea of an old um- 
brella; you see Fehrzen’s marquee and servants’ tents amongst the trees 
in the foreground. Those trees are full of a species of canary-bird, 
that sing as sweetly but are not so handsome as ours. There are also 
amadavats and Java sparrows, with red beaks, and these are the whole 
of the small birds on the island. When it was first discovered it had 
not a living creature on it. Partridges are now plenty, and there are 
a good many pheasants,—more like the golden pheasant of China than 
our English birds; and some peacocks, which are rather smaller than 
our tame ones. I saw two the other day; they rose very majestically 
to fly away when disturbed ; they are not allowed to be shot ; and the 
pheasants are reserved for the governor only. Yesterday I went to 
call on Bonaparte; he was going out in his carriage ; he insisted on 
my going with him, and we had a drive together of three miles. He 
always asks after you,‘ and to-day, when he heard a packet was ar- 
rived from England, he said; “ Now the colonel will hear from Lady 
Bingham.” | 

April 19.—I called on Bonaparte last Sunday before the “ Phaeton” 
had anchored, to announce to him the arrival of the new governor. 
He received me in his bedroom, in his robe de chambre, and a dirtier 
figure I never beheld. He was pleased with the compliment. He 
received Sir H. Lowe last Wednesday with marked attention, behaving 
at the same time in a manner pointedly rude to Sir George Cockburn. 
You have no idea of the dirty little intrigues of himself and set. If 
Sir Hudson Lowe has firmness enough not to give way to him, he will 
in a short time treat him in the same manner. For. myself, it is sdid I 
am a favourite, though I do not understand the claim I have to be such. 
Cockburn has certainly used great exertions to make him as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit; and for this, and for the care 
he took of him on board, he did not deserve to be treated as he was on 


* Lady Bingham. 
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that day, which was nothing more or less than insulting. When he 
was going to introduce Sir Hudson, and to say, “ My charge ends; I 
beg to introduce my successor,” they shut the door in his face, saying, 
“Tt is the Emperor’s orders that the governor goes in alone.” 

There has been the.usual fracas continued in the family. About a 
week since it was intimated to Madame Bertrand that she was so fond 
of the English and partial. to their society that she might save herself 
the trouble of attending at dinner. The Emperor had dined in his 
room the day before, fearing he could not have kept his temper and 
have displayed a scene before the servants. Madame then made known 
that Napoleon was frequently in the habit of using language neither 
kingly or even gentlemanly towards his attendants, and that the ladies 
even were not respected in these fits of rage. The interdiction lasted 
a week, at the end of which time it was signified that “the Emperor 
permitted her to come to dinner.” Napoleon received the intelligence 
of the death of Murat and Ney with the greatest indifference. Of the 
former he observed that he was a fool, and deserved his fate. He said 
he had behaved very ill to him, and had refused to lend him money 
when at Elba. Of the latter he said he had’done him more harm 
than good, and did not appear to care the least about either. 

[Letter from Lady Bingham.] : 
‘¢ May 380. 

“On Tuesday last I went with Sir G. Bingham and Colonel Man- 
sel to pay a visit to Buonaparte. When we first arrived he was out 
airing with his attendants, and after waiting for some little time in 
Captain Poppleton’s® room, we were informed of his return, and were 
shown into a small ante-room, where, at an inside door, stood his foot- 
man, dressed in green and gold, to open and shut it when necessary 
for his imperial master. When he was quite ready to receive us, we 
were ushered into his presence. I think him much better looking 
than I had expected, though his complexion is exceedingly sallow. 
The likeness Mr. Still brought home with him from Plymouth, etched 
by Mr. Planat, is a very just representation of him. He was ex- 
tremely facetious, and in excellent humour, and after asking me a few 
frivolous questions, he desired me to walk into the garden, handed me 
out, and did me the honour (as I afterwards found it was) to walk with 
his head uncovered. He told me I had an excellent husband; that I 
ought to be very happy, as he loved me dearly; that he was also a 
gallant soldier, and that soldiers always made the best husbands. He 
asked me several questions about Louisa,’ and’ made some remark 
about her husband’ and herself; but this I lost, as, owing to his | 
speaking so remarkably fast, it is sometimes with the utmost difficulty 


5 One of the officers of the Fifty-third Regiment in attendance at Longwood. 
6 Mrs. Mansel. 7 Colonel Mansel. 
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he can be understood. Notwithstanding the constant rain, I take a 
great deal of exercise on horseback, and as I have a most quiet animal, 
I ride without the least fear up Ladder Hill and other tremendous 
places, to the astonishment of the St. Heleneans. I assure you I pass 
here for a very superior horsewoman, which gave rise to a question 
from Napoleon, whether in England I often went a-fox-hunting?_ 
having a vast idea that the English ladies are exceedingly fond of that 
amusement. I told him it was one J was by no means partial to, or ever 
took part in. Napoleon has been much out of spirits of late, I fancy, 
from the little probability he sees of ever being able to make his 
escape from this island. He has within the last few days taken to play 
at skittles. Of all his followers, Madame Bertrand is the one for 
whom I feel the most interest. She is, poor woman, so thoroughly 
unhappy that it is quite melancholy to see her. She is extremely 
pleasing and elegant in her manner. Just before I arrived, the French 
attendants had an offer made them of returning home; but they pre- 
ferred signing a paper which now precludes all future idea of leaving 
the island. Bertrand, it is said, agreed to this from an honourable 
motive, having promised Napoleon to remain with him during his cap- 
tivity. Poor Madame, I fancy, would gladly have laid aside all the 
honour had it been left to her arrangement. 
“Emma BIncHAM.” 


[Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Mansel] 
‘*DEapWwoop Camp, June 14. 

“We neither hear nor see much of Buonaparte now. I fancy he 
confines himself much more than usual to the house, which will tend to 
increase his corpulence. He appears to be dropsical, and his com- 
plexion is very sallow; in short, he looks exceedingly out of health. I 
understand the governor is rather desirous to move him nearer to 
Plantation House (his own residence), being suspicious of his attempt- 
ing his escape, which makes Sir Hudson uneasy and feel somewhat 
alarmed. This he has not the slightest cause for, as he is perfectly 
secure both by sea and land. I should regret his removal from Long- 
wood, as there is not on the island so beautiful a spot of ground as 
this. I have an excellent suite of barrack-rooms, from the windows 
of which is seen a very grand and noble view, comprising sea, wood, a 
fine extensive plain, immense heights, rugged rocks, fortifications, bar- 
racks, tents, and people of all colors, etc., the whole making a pretty 
panorama. I went to fish one day last week, and met with good 
success ; the fish we caught weighed from one to two pounds, some of 
which I sent to Buonaparte. He was much pleased with them, and 
said they were the best he had eaten since he was on Mount Cennis. 

“J. MANSEL.” 
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A FORTUNATE RESEMBLANCE. 


In the spring of 1862, while on a certain mission that had taken me 
far beyond the Southern outposts, my horse unfortunately became of a 
sudden so lame one afternoon that I found it impossible to proceed on 
him. I was pretty familiar with the country through which I was 
passing, at that time on my return trip towards the Union lines, 
There was no one for miles around whom I could trust with my true 
story, even if left to themselves. Anyway, there was the constant 
danger of pursuit from the lines through which I had been passing. 
Not that I really expected this; still, one or two little incidents made 
me a trifle apprehensive, and less willing to pass the night beside my 
useless horse in that vicinity. 

Of course, ‘I might have abandoned the latter, and in so doing 
sacrificed my only means of safety. For I was approaching a part of 
my journey where I was to depend entirely upon hard riding to 
escape; so a horse I must have, and a good one. The one I had an- 
swered every requirement, as I had more than once proved in past 
journeys. I felt certain his lameness was only temporary,—the result 
of some misstep or a bad shoe, and that with proper attention and a 
night’s rest I might fully count upon him doing his part of the dan- 
gerous final dash most faithfully. 

Not far ahead was a farm-house ; not one of the fine country resi- 
dences of the South, but none the less a very prosperous and inviting- 
looking place. Towards this I directed my attention, determined upon 
asking for a night’s lodging, though trembling inwardly for the result. 
To my surprise I was greeted most royally, and quite as though my 
appearance had been expected. In fact, I was not long in learning 
that I had been mistaken for some one else. 

Two terrors now beset me; that I would betray myself through 
my ignorance as to whose place I was filling, and that that mysterious 
other person might yet arrive. These thoughts .made me constantly 
aware that I was partaking of the generous repast laid before me with 
a halter about my neek. Over the first of these difficulties I was ma- 
terially helped by overhearing a conversation among the children on 
the lawn, beneath the window. From this I learned that I was the 
new minister, making his first call. With this cue, I might have 
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done nicely, but’ the thought of where the real minister might at that 
moment be annoyed me greatly. Even the assurance later that the 
cause of my horse’s lameness had been discovered and removed failed 
to relieve me, though it was accompanied by the information that 
“ He will be all right in the morning, but you must accept our hos- 
pitality for the night.” This arrangement would have been by mo 
means disagreeable could I have been assured of safety. Fortunately 
for me a storm came up with evening, and before dark the rain poured 
down in torrents, and I felt comparatively safe from incondiderate 
ministers. 10 99110 

It was about ten o’clock, I think, when I at last retired after . 
having managed to sustain my character throughout withoutlanyqeny 
decided breaks. The storm had cleared away, and left beltind aubeay- 
tiful but very dripping world, with its countless drops!@fzxrystal 
sparkling in the moonlight. I put out my light, andystodd forsunie 
time enjoying the scene. But even such scenes cadgiot ibdicfo ling- 
sustained interest with tired nature asserting herself as vehemently as 
in my case, and I was just turning from the window when my eye 
caught a flash of light that filled me with terror,—the glitter of sabres 
in the moonlight. The house was surrounded by a squad of Southern 
cavalry. 

I heard. the leader at the door, and, straining every nerve, I man- 
aged to hear him ask whether a person had that afternoon passed on 
horseback. Then followed so minute a description of myself that I 
felt certain I must be recognized. To my surprise the lady who had 
entertained me replied that she had seen absolutely no one answering 
that description ; in fact, was convinced that none such had passed 
before dark. 

“We have been told that such a person was seen entering your 
premises,” was the next remark. 

“There has been no one here to-day except our pastor,” replied 
the lady, readily. “ He came mounted, and must have been the one 
your informant saw.” 

There was a short conversation among the troopers, during which I 
fully realized that my only safety lay in what I had at one time re- 
garded as my greatest peril,—the undoubted loyalty of the entire 
household to the Southern cause, Those men would have as soon 
thought of offering to search Jeff Davis’s premises as those upon 
which I stayed that night, for I afterwards learned that it was at the 
home of one of the most uticompromising and prominent civil officers 
in the South. 

That explains why no search was made of the premises after the 
lady’s positive assurance, but it did not at the time explain why she 
was 80 positive. That I learned afterwards. 


Some weeks later, after the Northern lines had been advanced to 
Vou. XVI.N. 8.—No. 5. 80 ; 
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include the scene of my late perilous ride, I was one day riding the 
same horse through a village when I was suddenly confronted with 
almost an exact counterpart of my horse, ridden by a man who would 
have passed anywhere as my brother. In fact, I never saw a better 
counterpart of both horse and rider. Any one not acquainted with 
either party would have been perfectly justified in mistaking the one 
for the other. 

Now, I have no doubt but that this was the new minister whom the 
good lady, mine hostess, had mistaken me for; that she had seen him 
once or twice upon the street in passing; that she knew, or thought 
she knew, his horse; and that she was expecting him the evening ] 
appeared. I say I have no doubt of this, but as I never had an op- 
portunity to make inquiries, I must remain in ignorance as to the cor- 
rectness of my guess and leave the solution wholly to my own conjec- 
tures. At any rate, I am convinced that I had an exceedingly narrow 


call on that night spent in Southern lines. 
WILDER GRAHAME. 





THE SIXTH NEW YORK CAVALRY: J/1S 
MOVEMENTS AND SERVICE AT THE 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


THE Sixth New York Cavalry, that made one of the most creditable 
records for service during the late war of the Rebellion, was organized 
in the summer and autumn of 1861. It was formed out of what was 
first known as the Ira Harris.Guards Cavalry to meet the exigencies 
of the service that had become manifest by the operations of that 
famous “ Black Horse Cavalry” of the Confederate army during the 
Bull Run campaign, July, 1861. The regiment was, in fact, at first 
the protégé of Senator Harris, of New York, who had been instru- 
mental in securing the authority for its formation. The recruiting 
head-quarters were at No. 4 Pine Street, New York City, and the 
first rendezvous for the command was at Camp Herndon and at Camp 
Scott, Staten Island, New York. Its organization was completed as 
early as October 24, 1861; the regiment was divided into three bat- 
talions, Thomas C. Devin was appointed the colonel and Duncan 
McVicar the lieutenant-colonel. December 20, 1861, the regiment 
was ordered to York, Pennsylvania, and was employed in building 
barracks, stables, and for the general purpose of receiving instruction 
from the superior officers. March 6, , the regiment removed to 
Perryville, Maryland, for guarding the depot and stores of that place. 

At the opening of the spring campaign of 1862 the Third Battalion 
(Companies B, D, F, and H), under command of Major Floyd Clark- 
son, was sent to the Peninsula, Virginia, to participate in the opera- 
tions undertaken by General George B. McClellan, and was assigned 
to the Second, and later to the Fourth Army Corps. The writer of 
this sketch had been’ commissioned as assistant surgeon ; he accom- 
panied Major Clarkson in this early field service with the Army of the 
Potomac. The other: battalions, under the command of the colonel 
and their respective officers, were assigned to duty under General 
Sturgis, and on July 15, 1862, were ordered to Warrenton, Virginia, 
and were placed under the command of Major-General McDowell, and 
were employed in observing the country south of the Rapidan during 
the campaign of General Pope and in covering the evacuation of Fred- 
erieksburg and Acquia Creek. 
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On September 4 the regiment was employed, while connected with 
the army corps of General Burnside, in protecting the country in 
advance of the right wing of the Army of the Potomac during the 
movement on Antietam. 

September 10 and 12, 1862.—Battle of Frederick. Colonel Thomas 
C. Devin commanded the regiment, which was under immediate com- 
mand of Major-General Burnside. 

September 14.—Battle of South Mountain. Colonel Devin com- 
manded regiment; still under the immediate command of Major-Gen- 
eral Burnside. 

September 16.—Battle of Sharpsburgh Turnpike. Colonel Devin 
commanded regiment, under command of Major-General Burnside. 

September 17.—Battle of Antietam. Colonel Devin commanded 
regiment on the left of Burnside’s corps. ‘ 

October 6.—Battle of Lovettsville. Colonel Devin commanded 
regiment, under the immediate command of General Burnside. 

October 16.—Battle of Charlestown, Virginia. Colonel Devin 
commanded regiment, under the immediate command of General 
Burnside. 

October 24.—Crossed the Potomac and took position at Wheatland 
Mills. 

October 28.—Moved in advance of the Ninth Army Corps to 
Warrenton, Virginia; employed in observing passes of the Blue 
Ridge. 

November 16.—The regiment reported to Brigadier-General Sickles 
at Manassas Junction to cover movement of his division to Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. 

December 13.—Battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

December 16.—The regiment. was assigned to the command of 
Second Brigade of General Pleasanton’s cavalry division, and em- 
ployed in observing the Lower Rappahannock and of holding the 
fords of the Upper Rappahannock. 

April 29, 1863.—Crossed Rappahannock and Rapidan Rivers in 
advance of the Army of the Potomac. 

April 30.—Engaged the enemy’s infantry at Hunting Creek Run 
and Spottsylvania Court-House, Virginia, Lieutenant-Colonel Dun- 
can McVicar commanding. Colonel Devin commanded Second Bri- 
gade, First Cavalry Division. At the battle of Spottsylvania Court- 
House Lieutenant-Colonel McVicar was killed. 

In order that one may comprehend the movements of the cavalry 
that led up to the battle of Gettysburg, I here append the following . 
memoranda : 

The Sixth New York Cavalry at that time was under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel William H. Crocker, and was still con- 
nected with the Second Brigade, under command of Colonel Devin. 
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The other regiments of this brigade were the Ninth New York Cav- 
alry, Colonel William Sackett, commanding ; Seventeenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, Colonel J. H. Kellogg, commanding; Third Virginia (de- 
tachment) Cavalry. 

May 3.—The Sixth New York Cavalry, with the Second Brigade, 
was engaged at the battle of Chancellorsville. ; 

May 4.—Crossed Rappahannock and encamped near Falmouth ; 
the regiment, with the brigade, was employed in holding the fords of 
the Rappahannock from Kelley’s Ford to Port Conway. 

June 8.—Regiment, with brigade and division, marched to Bev- 
erly Ford on the Rappahannock. The regiment, with the division, 
was engaged at the battle of Beverly Ford. 

From June 10 to June 15 the regiment was employed in holding 
the fords of the Rappahannock. 

June 16.—The regiment, with the brigade, returned to Bull Run. 

June 21.—The regiment engaged Stuart’s Cavalry at Upperville 
and Ashby’s Gap. 

June 22,—The regiment was ordered to assist in holding Hay- 
market and Thorough and Hopeville Gaps. 

June 24.—The regiment, with the brigade and division, moved 
(this is an important fact to be remembered) by Leesburg, Poolesville, 
Frederick, and Emmettsburg to Gettysburg, which we reached on 
June 30, and passed through the town and encamped in the vicinity 
of McPherson’s farm, a mile and a half to the north of the village. 

July 1.—At daybreak the regiment engaged the advance of Hill’s 
corps; Captain William L. Heermance of the regiment commanded 
the skirmish-line. 

At noon the regiment, with others of the brigade, engaged the 
advance of Ewell’s corps. I should here state that on the morning of 
July 1 the pickets of the First Brigade on the road to Cashtown were 
driven in bya force advancing from that direction ; the Second Brigade 
was ordered to prepare for action. The Sixth New York Cavalry was 
placed on the right of the brigade on the road to Mummasburg and 
was dismounted and deployed on foot. At one time the Sixth New 
York Cavalry was thought to have been gobbled up, so fierce were the 
attacks made by the enemy’s infantry and artillery upon us, before the 
army corps under General Reynolds, the vanguard of the infantry at 
Gettysburg, had arrived. The Sixth Regiment, in conjunction with 
others of the brigade, made a good stand in the direction of the Heidlers- 
burg road, and succeeded in holding back the rebel line until the 
arrival of the Eleventh Corps. : 

July 2.—The regiment engaged the advance of Longstreet’s corps 
at Wolf’s Hill and Round Top. The Confederates appeated to secrete 
themselves in every available position not directly exposed to the 
Union lines. Whenever the effects of their deadly aim uncovered 
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their hiding-places, the Sixth New York Cavalry, with the other 
regiments, was employed in dislodging them from their stronghold. 
General Daniel Butterfield, who was chief of staff of the Army of the 
Potomac at the battle of Gettysburg, has given, in the North American 
Review, to the Sixth New York Cavalry the credit of making the 
first attack upon the enemy at the opening contest at Gettysburg 
(morning of July 1, 1863). This was on the ground where Buford 
Avenue, at the north of the town, is now laid out, and precisely where 
the beautiful monument of the Sixth New York Cavalry has been 
erected at the expense of upward of ten thousand dollars. It has 
always been the feeling in the cavalry that but for this attack, opened 
by the Sixth New York Cavalry, upon the enemy’s forces, thus de- 
taining them until our main army arrived, other stories of the results 
of the battle of Gettysburg would have been told. It deserves to be 
mentioned that on July 2 and 3, 1863, two companies of the Sixth 
New York Cavalry, F and H, under command of the intrepid Major 
William P. Hall, operated in another direction. This detachment had 
moved up the York River in June, 1863, under orders of General 
Dix, and had cut Lee’s communication with Richmond. This move- 
ment of the detachment, with other troops sent by General Dix, had 
the effect of drawing from the enemy important forces that would un- 
doubtedly have been sent to Lee’s assistance at Gettysburg. This 
action resulted in the bringing on of the battle of Baltimore Cross- 
Roads, that was fought July 2,and which without doubt contributed 
directly to the success of the battle of Gettysburg. After the battle 
of Gettysburg the regiment served, in connection with the brigade and 
division, in General Pleasanton’s corps, participating in the battles of 
Beaver Creek, Funkstown, Williamsport, Boonsborough, and Falling 
Waters, then crossing the Potomac and moving by Purcellville and 
Salem, near Catlett’s Station. During the remainder of the service of 
the Army of the Potomac for that year (1863), it engaged in'the Rap- 
pahannock campaign, including the battles at Culpeper, Raccoon 
Ford, Stevensburg, Morton’s Ford, and other operations undertaken 
by the cavalry corps against the enemy, until it returned to camp in 
the winter cantonments at Culpeper, where it was employed in guard- 
ing the country between the Union lines and the Blue Ridge. 

January 1, 1864.—The regiment re-enlisted. 

May 3.—The regiment crossed the Rapidan and engaged in the 
Wilderness campaign under General Grant. The regiment accom- 
panied the cavalry corps in all the operations undertaken by General 
Sheridan, participating in the famous raid around Richmond, and in | 
the battles at Trevillian Station, Winchester, Cedar Creek, and Fisher’s 
Hill, and, in fact, in the whole series of battles fought by Sheridan’s 
cavalry in the valley during that year, until December 30, when it 
moved to Loudon Valley to assist in covering the left flank of the 
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army, and retired to Lovettsville for winter encampment to observe the 
country between the Potomac and the Blue Ridge. 

February 23 and 26.—The regiment resumed active operations 
with the First Cavalry Division, under Sheridan, and marched to 
Winchester and Staunton, and assisted in the final defeat of General 
Early’s army, near Waynesborough, and in the destruction of the 
several railroads and the James River Canal, until the cavalry rejoined 
the army under General Grant at Petersburg. The regiment moved 
with the-division March 28 on Dinwiddie Court-House; engaged the 
enemy in front of Five Forks, Scott’s Cross-Roads, Liberty Church, 
Sailor’s Creek, and in nearly all the battles until the surrender at 
Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 

Later the regiment accompanied the cavalry, under General Sheri- 
dan, to North Carolina to engage in the campaign against Johnson’s 
army, but before the command reached the scene of operations news 
was received of its final surrender. 

June 17, 1865.—The regiment, was consolidated with the Fifteenth 
New York Cavalry (Johnson’s cavalry) and called the Second Pro- 
visional New York Cavalry, but was ordered to be mustered out of 
service August 9. It was retained, however, for further service at 
Elmira, New York, until October 4, 1865. 

The number of battles and engagements in which the whole or a 
part of the Sixth New York Cavalry was engaged is one hundred and 


forty-three ; the number of killed, wounded, and missing, four hun- 
dred and seventy-two ; enlisted men to whom medals of honor have 
been awarded by the Secretary of War, four. 


Aveustus P. CLARKE, A.M., M.D., 
Late Surgeon Sixth New York Cavalry and Brevet Colonel Volunteers. 


CAMBRIDGE, MassacCHvUsETTs, October 16, 1896. 
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THE FLAG IN THE DARDANELLES. 


OF all the wonders that the Old World shows, 

Of storied heights, imperial gloom or gleam, 

One sight stupendous, growth of a grand dream, 
The Flag of Washington leads empires on. 


Fortressed upon his crimes, the Sultan sits ; 

A smile triumphant bridges the blue Straits, 

Where, impotent, the might of nations waits: 
Not while the Scarlet-Veined leads empires on. 


Unfurled to crimsoning haze of Moslem might, 

O Flag of Washington ! in this great hour 

A challenge, Thou, in teeth of storied power : 
The cause of Man is thine, O Flag, sail on! 


On! where the “ Powers are powerless to pass.” . 
On! in the van of empires Thou the guiding rod, 
On! for the cause of Man is cause of God; 
The cause of God is thine, O Flag, sail on! 
—New York Sun. 
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PREFACE. 


AT the time when hostilities commenced between Mexico and the 
United States, the former had no navy on the high seas, and the latter 
none fitted to prosecute warfare in the enemy’s waters.’ In conse- 
quence of this the war was without any strictly naval conflicts. But 
the want of proper vessels in the American navy was not generally 
known, and consequently dissatisfaction was felt at the presumed lack 
of enterprise of the squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, and a portion of 
the press did not hesitate to censure the same, together with the com- 
mander of that force. Subsequently, however, the government— 
through the medium of the report of the Secretary of the Navy—an- 
nounced its total want of proper vessels, and appropriate. means in 
general, for active operations in the Gulf. This placed the case in its 
true light, and the injustice of the criticism was made evident. 

While the truth was thus slowly unraveling itself at home, Com- 
modore Conner, in the Gulf, was manfully bearing up against the many 
combined difficulties there present, and steadily performing the arduous 
and harassing duties assigned tohim. The department, having openly 
acknowledged the inappropriateness of the means at his command, 
promised to purchase and dispatch vessels and forces fitted for the 
special service required, and consequently the commodore laid his plans 
in expectation of their arrival. 

Commodore Conner, as before stated, having borne the brunt of 
difficulties and misfortune, and yet having passed with safety through 
the most critical period of the war,—in regard to both military and 
diplomatic action,—it was to be expected that the government which 
had not only put this officer in such an embarrassed position, but had, 
moreover, requested him to remain there, when he could have retired 
with credit, would afford him every facility in its power to achieve the 
end desired by placing in his hands those proper means. which he had 
designated and which the Navy Department was preparing. Such, I 
presume, was the intention of the government; but the lapse of time 
and subsequent circumstances caused a different result. 

Ample reinforcements of vessels, men, and arms were dispatched 
to the seat of war; but they did not reach the man who had labored 
so long in that field, and who, in spite of all drawbacks, had gained 
success, and had initiated that movement which resulted in the seizure 


1 See report of the Secretary of the Navy for the year 1846, in the Addendum 


to this essay; also Commodore Perry’s letter, ete. 
419 
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of the capital and the complete conquest of the enemy. A much 
longer time had been consumed in preparing the additional means than 
was anticipated, and when they did at last reach the field of war Com- 
modore Conner’s term of service had expired by some months, and his 
successor was appointed. Regularity and precision of succession in 
command are certainly to be approved of,—under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but when their immediate enforcement interrupts an officer in 
the midst of important movements, and deprives him of that favor- 
able result which is just arising as the consequence of years of watching 
and months of actual toil,—the act cannot be commended. With the 
new forces came a new commander, bearing orders to report as Com- 
modore Conner’s relief, and the last-named officer—in the middle of a 
siege—transferred the command to Commodore Perry. 

And here I think it necessary, for the prope? understanding of the 
subject, that I should go into detail regarding it, for the reason that 
because Commodore Conner resigned supreme command at almost the 
very hour of victory, it has been supposed by some that he was super- 
seded,—that is, peremptorily displaced for having in some way displeased 
the Navy Department, a mistaken idea; but, under the circumstances, 
not an unnatural one to those who merely saw the act without knowing 
its cause. But let me relate that act, give its circumstances, and then 
explain its true cause, which, although unfortunate for Commodore 
Conner, arose from no fault of his and cast no deserved cloud upon 
his reputation; but, on the contrary, added to it proof of fidelity to 
promise, and of immediate obedience to command,—that very essence 
of discipline and loyalty. In the beginning I must say that the term 
of command in the navy was limited to three years,—that is, a com- 
modore was given command of a fleet for three years, and there he 
remained for that period, unless illness, death, or misconduct cut it 
short ; if the latter, he was at once “superseded ;” but if the whole 
term was served out satisfactorily he was “relieved” of his charge by 
a successor or “ relief,” as called, generally a junior officer, for thus a 
regular and just sequence of the honor of chief command came to 
all in proper time. Such was the rule; but, like others, it had its 
exceptions, one of which was that when the department found that an 
officer was particularly well fitted for the place he was in, or thought 
that by displacing him he would lose the reward of his labors, it sus- 
pended the rule and kept him at the post as long as possible. Now 
this was Commodore Conner’s position ; he had so well filled the place 
that, when he might have retired with credit, the secretary (Mr. 
Mason) requested him not to depart. Acquiescing, he remained in the . 
Gulf, did all that could be done in the first year of the war with the 
inadequate means afforded, underwent popular abuse for not doing 
more than could be done, and then laid the foundation of our com- 
plete victory by effecting the descent on Vera Cruz. Under these 
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circumstances it is not surprising that, although by the spring of 1847 
his term of command had more than expired, and his appointed suc- 
cessor (Commodore M. C. Perry) had been waiting for some time to re- 
lieve him, the government hesitated to issue the order of relief,—hesi- 
tated because it wished him to receive the just reward of his long, un- 
flagging, and faithful services,—to wit, the surrender of Vera Cruz. Of 
course, I mean so far as the navy was concerned in that victory ; how 
far that was, may be judged when we remember that, but for the heavy 
guns of the naval battery; the walls of Vera Cruz might never have 
been breached, for the army’s siege-train failed to come, and unless the 
navy had landed the army it never would have got ashore on that coast. 
“Without its [the navy’s] aid our army could not have landed and 
would have had to retire ignominiously” (Admiral Porter, in “Our 
Navy,” p. 3, vol. i., The United Service Review, January, 1879). The 
landing was done solely under the command of Commodore Conner ; 
the battery, put into action by Commodore Perry, was planned in 
advance by the former. But to return to the subject of the surrender. 
It was thought that this would occur in February, and, indeed, it would 
then have taken place, had General Scott been on hand; but his army 
did not join Commodore Conner’s fleet until March. This delay 
proved too much, for the President, seeing no end to the war, in- 
formed of the promise to Perry, and becoming alarmed by reports of 
Conner’s failing health, at length ordered the secretary to suspend the 
rule no longer, but to dispatch Perry to the Gulf as Conner’s relief. 
This was done, Perry reaching Vera Cruz on the 20th of March 
(1847), and, as it happened, right in the middle of its siege he at once 
presented his orders and, on the next morning (21st) at 8 o’clock, 
received from Conner the command of the squadron. 

Thus it is seen that the relief of Commodore Conner, in the middle 
of a siege, was not an intentional rebuke on the part of the govern- 
ment, but arose from chance, the accidental arrival of Commodore 
Perry at that particular time. Many wondered at this sudden 
surrender of command, and expressed surprise that Conner, as the 
senior officer, had not deferred the act until after the fall of Vera 
Cruz; indeed, I have been told that some of his officers, indignant 
that one so deserving of the prize should lose it, urged him to this 
course ; but he firmly refused:it, deciding to make the transfer of com- 
mand at once; because he had told Perry that, although he could not 
voluntarily leave his post in the face of the enemy, he would at once 
resign if so ordered by his government,—fidelity to word and im- 
mediate obedience to orders forming his first duty. True, it is but a 
simple duty of daily practice; but there are occasions when the act 
rises to one of noble resignation and submission, and this is one; for 
at the first word from his government, Commodore Conner, in the 
hour of assured victory, laid down supreme command, and silently 
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resigned the promised laurels. Here is an act unparalleled in our 
history, a living proof that loyalty animates our service,—a shining 
model for future time. (See the Order-of Relief, and note thereto, in 
this essay.) 

Within a few days from the transfer, the brave and able successor 
had the gratification of receiving—on the part of the navy—the sur- 
render of the city of Vera Cruz together with the castle of San Juan 
de Ulloa, and subsequently of accomplishing—with the newly arrived 
reinforeements—all that his predecessor had intended, but had been 
unable to fulfill in consequence of the want of sufficient and appro- 
priate means. 

It was in the fourth year of his command that Commodore Conner 
transferred his pennant. His had been a period of anxiety, of watch- 
ing, waiting, and harassing duties,—void of adequate reward,—of long 
separation from his family. He had left home a strong man, ruddy 
with health, his brown hair unsilvered by care: he returned gray and 
wasted almost to a shadow by mental anxiety, physical pain,? and the 
effect of the climate of the Gulf. 

Upon his arrival at his house in Philadelphia, the Councils of that 
city and Washington sent him congratulations and thanks for services 
rendered. The citizens of Philadelphia, also, entertained him at a 
public dinner, while the Society of the Cincinnati elected him an 
honorary member. The government—which had approved all his 
acts, and which had already tendered him its thanks for services— 
now renewed its acknowledgments, while the President, as a special 
mark of approbation and confidence, sent him an invitation to accept 
the important office of chief of the Bureau of Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Repair. Commodore Conner, however, was forced to de- 
cline this compliment and to repair to Florida, his long sojourn in a 
tropical climate, coupled with his harassing duties, having rendered 
him unfit to withstand the labor of office, together with the rigor of 
our winter. Although a high position, the bureau now opened but a 
comparatively limited field for action, for, owing to the executive skill 
of Commodore Morris, all of the reinforcements and means suggested 
by Commodore Conner had been dispatched to the Gulf, where Com- 
modore Perry was demonstrating their efficiency. 


2Commodore Conner was at times subject to that agonizing disease,—Tic 
Douloureux. It probably originated in the shock given to his nervous system by 
the severe and dangerous wound he received at the capture of H. B. M. ship “‘ Pen- 
guin,’’ in the second war with England. 
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VESSELS TAKEN, PLACES ATTACKED, OCCUPIED, OR CAPTURED BY 
THE FORCES OF COMMODORE CONNER. 


List of Prize Vessels. 


“‘ Nonata,” “‘ Coosa,” “ Telegraph,” “ Amado,” “ Laura Virginia,” 
“Tabasco,” “Tonante,” “Plymouth,” “ Petrita,” “Tabasquina,” “ Rent- 
ville,” “ Desada,” “Campeche,” ‘ Union,” “Isabel,” “ Mahonese,” 
“ Pueblana,” “ Ormingo,” “ Amelia,” “Creole” (the last named burnt, 
by Lieutenant Parker, under the walls of San Juan de Ulloa; a gallant 
act, but, nevertheless, a sad mistake. Like many acts so performed 
(that is, by a subaltern acting on his own responsibility and without 
reference to his commanding officer), it interfered with the latter’s 
plans. Indeed, the burning of the “Creole” seems to have been most 
disastrous; the secret correspondence carried on by means of her, 
through which Commodore Conner was kept informed of the state 
of the enemy, and also the chance of carrying San Juan by escalade 
under cover of the coming and going of this vessel between the castle 
and the fleet, very suddenly ended. Nothing but the gallantry of the 
act could be openly spoken of, for other comment would have exposed 
my father’s secret agent in Vera Cruz to the danger of immediate 
execution ; but the private letter of an officer in my father’s secret 
reveals the disappointment and chagrin caused by this sudden ending 
put to benefit and “ great expectations’). 


Places attacked. 


June 8,14, and 15, 1846.—The fort at the bar of Tampico. The 
works shelled and the forces employed in their construction driven off 
by Commander Saunders of the “ St. Mary’s.” He also sends his boats 
into the river to cut out some vessels ; but finds the current too strong 
to row against. 

August.7 and October 15, 1846.—Alvarado. On both occasions, 
after trial, Commodore Conner finds that the river, chiefly from natural 
causes, cannot be entered by his flotilla so as to deliver an attack in 
proper force, if, indeed, it can be entered at all. Hence, not being able 
to enter, he is forced to withdraw entirely from before the place, be- 
cause on that coast there is no safe anchorage. Thus the forces of 
nature preserved Alvarado.® ' 


5 On the first occasion, there were no steamers of sufficiently light draught of 
water to cross the bar and tow in the gunboats, the strength and rapidity of the 
- current, increased by recent’ rains, rendering the use of sails or oars impracticable, 
as the vessels would be delayed too long under the fire of the land-batteries,—if, in- 
deed, they could have made any progress at all against the current ; moreover, the 
weather threatened to be tempestuous, rendering a delay in the bight of Alvarado 
extremely dangerous. 

At the second attempt to enter the river, though two small steamers were 
present, their power to successfully stem the current, with the gunboats in tow, 
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March 9 to 29, 1847.—The city of Vera Cruz with the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa,‘—a combined military and naval attack, the army 
commanded by General Scott, the fleet by Commodores Conner and 
Perry, who were successively, during the siege, its commanders-in-chief. 


Places occupied. 

May 8 and 9, 1846.—Point Isabel: five hundred men landed 
under Captain Gregory. This reinforcement was most opportune, 
rendering that military dépét secure from the ill effects of any reverse 
at Palo Alto, where the army was then fighting. 

May 18, 1846.—Barrita: combined movement of army and navy. 
A detachment from the latter proceeds up the Rio del Norté. Officer 
in command, Captain Aulick. This movement resulted also in the 
occupation of Matamoras by the army.° 


In addition to the above-named places on the main-land, several 
islands were taken possession of, and hospitals and dépéts erected on 


them. 
Places captured. 


October 23, 1846.—La Frontera de Tabasco. 
October 24.—Tabasco (San Juan Bautista, or Villa Hermosa).° 


was, upon trial, deemed insufficient by Commodore Conner. The Commodore 
leading the van, consisting of one steamer and two gunboats, mounting in all five 
guns, crosses the bar, though striking on it twice, and is engaged with two bat- 
teries mounting eight guns, when farther progress is put a stop to by the grounding 
of the second division of the flotilla. 

The whole attacking force of the flotilla, with which Commodore Conner ap- 
proached this place on the 15th of October, was as follows: Two steamers and five 
gun-schooners, mounting in all fourteen cannon, together with some of the ships’ 
boats. The force in men numbered between four and five hundred. Commodore 
Perry, in the steamer ‘‘ Mississippi,’’ was directed to shell the enemy’s works from 
the offing, which he did, but with little effect, as the ‘‘ Mississippi’s’’ draught, 
together with the strong currents encountered, was too great to allow of her taking 
a very advantageous position. The entrance to the town and river of Alvarado 
was defended by thirty-eight pieces of artillery, thus placed: one battery, seven 
‘guns; one battery, one gun, long pivot; one battery, three guns; one brig, nine 
guns; one brig, 9 guns; one schooner, seven guns; one gun-boat, one long 24- 
pounder; one gunboat, one long 24-pounder. (Commodore Conner to Secretary 
of Navy, October 17, 1846. Dispatch No. 109.) The garrison of the place 
probably amounted to a thousand men, this being the third of its number as esti- 
mated by some at the time. : 

* The city and castle were occupied by the United States forces on the 29th. 
For particulars, see ‘‘The Descent on Vera Cruz,’ and, also, ‘‘ Memoranda of 
Siege,”’ this essay. 

5 It appears, from the memoir of Commodore Aulick, in “The American His- 
torical Record,’’ vol. iii. p. 298, that in thus occupying Barrita on the morning of | 
the 18th the navy was the first to invade Mexico and there unfurl our flag. Barrita 
is on the right bank of the Rio Bravo del Norté; the army did not cross over from 
the left bank until after noon. 

6 The commandant of this town—the capital of the Province of Tabasco—re- 
fusing to capitulate, retired from it with his forces upon the landing of those of the 
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December 21.--Laguna de los Terminos, Commander J. R. Sands 
installed military governor. 

Yucatan sends a commissioner to treat with Commodore Conner, 
and becomes tributary to the United States. 

The expeditions to the above-named places were under the imme- 
diate command of Commodore Perry, by order of the commander-in- 
chief. 

November 14, 1846.—Tampico,—or Santa Ana de Tamaulipas.— 
Expedition led in person by Commodore Conner. 

November 19, 1846.—Panuco: detachment, from Tampico expedi- 
tion, under Commander Tattnall. - 


EXPEDITIONS ORGANIZED BY COMMODORE CONNER, AND 
LED OR DISPATCHED BY HIM. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Dating from time Expedition left Head- Quarters until its Return. 
May 4 to 20, 1846.—To Point Isabel and Barrita. 
August 7.—To the river Alvarado. 
October 15.—To the river Alvarado, second expedition. 
October 16 to November 1.—To Frontera and Tabasco. 
November 10 to December 13.—To Tampico and Panuco. 

- December 17 to 27.—To Laguna. 


March 9, 1847.—Descent on Vera Cruz. 


Notre.—The first battle of the Mexican War was fought at Palo 
Alto, on May 8, 1846. Commodore Conner was at hand, and rein- 
forced the garrison at Point Isabel from his squadron. Before the 
20th of the month, he distributed the vessels of his force in blockade 
along the coast, his own ship, however, having to repair to Pensacola 
for water and other refreshments. Though nine hundred miles-dis- 
tant from Vera Cruz, this port was the nearest naval station at which 
provisions could be obtained. Though the natural advantages of its 
harbor are excellent, its navy-yard at this time was destitute of ade- 
quate supplies and facilities. Down to this time no store-ships or 
tenders had been attached to the squadron in the Gulf, and conse- 
quently each one of its ships had to repair to Pensacola,—the passage 
United States. Thus deserted, the place could have been easily destroyed. But 
Commodore Perry, from humane motives, desisted,—merely occuping it for a suffi- 
cient time to demonstrate the fact of its capture. Both the commanders-in-chief 
and the Secretary of the Navy approved the generous forbearance of the vice- 
commodore. 

On this occasion, however, the same cause which had long prevented Commo- 
dore Conner from achieving objects desired debarred Commodore Perry from taking 
permanent possession of Tabasco,—namely, inadequate means. But some months 
after this, on the receipt of ample reinforcements from his government, Commo- 
dore Perry was enabled to make a complete conquest of the place. 

Vo. XVI N.S.—No. 6. 31 
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there and back to the Mexican coast, together with the time occupied 
in filling up supplies, consuming about a month for each vessel. It 
required about thirty days for the Pensacola yard to bake and supply 
the frigate “ Potomac” (complement about four hundred and eighty 
men) with bread for a three-months’ cruise. 

At one time the cistern of the yard gave out; the consequence was 
that ships arriving, after having made the voyage of a thousand miles 
for water, could obtain none without the addition of a journey, for 
their crews, of some forty miles. On another occasion Commodore 
Conner informs the secretary that, but for the casual presence of a 
steamer at Pensacola, it would have been impossible to tell when he 
could have completed supplying his ship with water. 

June and July, 1846.—Incursions were prevented by the non- 
arrival of a proper flotilla, thus the most favorable season was lost. 
It was not until the 28th of July that the squadron possessed three 
gun-boats ; the small steamers did not arrive until the autumn, when, 
for want of fuel, their usefulness was for a time annulled. 

August 16, 1846.—First store-ship arrives in the squadron during 
this year. She is freighted with water, but deficient in almost every- 
thing else. 

September, 1846.—Part of this month no small steamer with 
squadron; when one does arrive, her coal is exhausted, and, none 
being on the station, active operations are further delayed. 

October 6, 1846.—First shipment of coal, for the squadron, reaches 
it. 

October 8, 1846.—Commodore Conner writes thus to the Secretary 
of the Navy: “ Besides the circumscribed field for naval operations 
presented on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, of which the department 
is aware, other causes than fear of the yellow fever on shore have 
occurred to prevent expeditions being undertaken to attack the ports 
that were assailable on the coast—the principal of these having been 
the want of a proper description of force to cross the bars, and tow 
the boats of the squadron over them into the rivers—with guns of 
sufficient calibre to demolish the batteries, and clear the banks of such 
troops as might show themselves. For this purpose the gunboats and 
steamers, when all shall have arrived, will be sufficient. The depart- 
ment has been already informed that all the gunboats [three’] did not 
reach here [off Vera Cruz] until the close of July,—one of the steamers 
. only a few days since [the ‘ Vixen,’ arrived on the 23d of September, is 
the steamer referred to ; the ‘Spitfire’ joined the squadron on the 10th 
of the following November], and the first cargo of coal for their sup- 
ply only the night before last [October 6]. 

“The department may rely that every exertion will be made on my 
part to carry out its views in relation to Tampico, yet I deem it proper 

7 « Reefer,’’ July 10, ‘‘ Petrel,’’ July 21, “‘ Bonita,’ July 28. 
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on this occasion ‘to state that neither the steamers nor gunboats are 
vessels adapted for the navigation of the Gulf at this season of the year, 
and that there will be considerable risk of their being lost should a 
norther overtake them before they can enter the river of Tampico. . . . 
There is a want of the proper class of vessels for maintaining a strict 
blockade, . . . the force has been barely sufficient for the blockade of 
Vera Cruz and Tampico. . . . Another store-vessel is required fitted 
like the ‘ Relief” . . . Owing to great floods, Tampico bar has altered, 
and in August last there were but six feet of water on it.” (Dispatch 
No. 107, October 8, 1846—to Hon. J. Y. Mason, Secretary of Navy.) 
During the early part of November (1846) the depth did not increase, 
but on the 14th sufficient water was found, and it was crossed by the 
expedition as stated. (See Commodore Perry’s letter, in this essay.) 

In December was dispatched the expedition to Yucatan. In Jan- 
uary and February (1847) the flotilla was occupied. in holding what it 
had previously gained, and in refitting for spring operations; the en- 
gineers of the squadron having full employment on the small steamers 
to keep them afloat, and their boilers and machinery in order. The 
large steamers ‘‘ Princeton” and “ Mississippi” were in a condition 
scarcely fit to keep the sea. The latter was sent North for repairs. 
Preparations were made for receiving and forwarding the army of 
General Scott to Vera Cruz, which was done,—the descent being made 
on the 9th of March. 


From the aboye statement, which is founded on Commodore Con- 
ner’s dispatches and other official documents of the Navy Department, 
it will be seen that active operations were commenced so soon as the 
necessary force and supplies reached the Gulf. Also, that they were 
continued so long as the season and condition of the force would per- 
mit. Moreover, it must be remembered that Commodore Conner served 
in the beginning of the war, at.a time when nothing was prepared,— 
substitutes and make-shifts being his instruments; such, for instance, 
as the wretched revenue vessels, and the craft captured on the 
Mexican coast; that with this material, and that part of the flotilla 
prepared by the government which reached him, he commenced the 
work, and laid the foundation of the subsequent complete subjugation 
of the Gulf coast; that in the middle of this work, and just as ample 
reinforcements in vessels, men, and supplies arrived, he was suddenly 
interrupted by the appointment of a successor in the command. 

This officer, Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, had already 
served with distinction as second in command under Commodore 
Conner; as commander-in-chief he continued to evince his wonted 
energy and ability. 

Nore.—Commodore Conner’s term of service as commander-in- 
chief commenced in the winter of 1843, and ended in the spring of 
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1847 ; thus embracing a period of over three years. The first two 
years of this time were passed in the West Indies, and before Vera 
Cruz in the endeavor to accomplish the peaceful settlement of our affairs 
with Mexico, while its last ten months were fully occupied by the 
duties of the blockade and aggressive war. 

It has been truly said that the Mexican coast is guarded in winter 
by storms and in summer by pestilence, consequently the periods favor- 
able for incursions are infrequent in occurrence and of a precarious and 
limited duration. This was the case in particular during Commodore 
Conner’s term of command, for, owing to the tardy arrival of the proper 
class of vessels, expeditions were rendered impracticable until the 
autumn and winter,—the seasons of tempests. On this account, 
those expeditions which were made were prosecuted at most unfavor- 
able times, and in the face of dangers from natural causes of the most 
formidable character. 


THE BLOCKADE. 

This wearisome yet most important service was incessant. By it 
the whole Gulf coast was held in repression, and kept in a state of 
siege. While a generous exemption from capture was granted to the 
poor coasters which plied their humble trade along the shore, armed 
vessels which could have preyed on our commerce were debarred 
egress from the enemy’s ports, while foreign merchantmen were pre- 


vented from ingress. Thus both aggressive action and external succor 
were cut off, commerce sapped, and trade strangled in the grip of a 
naval tourniquet. 

Notse.—Besides the Gulf of Mexico, the area of sea over which 
Commodore Conner was expected to keep ward embraced the Carib- 
bean, and a great part of the Atlantic, and this, too, at a time when, 
besides the Mexican difficulties, war was threatened with England on 
the Oregon question. 

To him the government looked for the repression of privateers and 
slavers, and for information regarding the condition of Mexico, and 
the best manner of attacking her from the east. The government was 
not disappointed in any of the above matters, and was, moreover, in- 
debted to him for opening a channel of communication directly through 
hostile Mexico to our squadron in the Pacific. In the fall of 1846, 
Commodore:M. C. Perry, being very desirous of serving in the war, 
but there being no chief command unfilled, accepted the inferior one of 
captain of the steam man-of-war “ Mississippi,” in Commodore Conner’s 
squadron. Since Perry had already commanded a squadron, he was 
officially styled “Commodore,” and, moreover, was on this account 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy to carry at the fore the red 
pennant of a vice-commodore, he standing in lineal rank, though not 
by any special commission, next to Commodore Conner, who wore the 
blue broad pennant at the main, being the commander-in-chief of the 
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fleet in the Gulf. By reason of this relative lineal position to the latter, 
Perry was, as Captain Gregory had previously been, second in com- 
mand ; but he possessed thereby no authority over the squadron, or 
station, independent of Commodore Conner, nor shared the command 
thereof,—Conner being in sole, supreme authority. (Vide Orders from 
Secretary of August 20 and 22, 1846, in this essay.) 

As second in command, Commodore Perry, of course, could not act 
voluntarily, or without orders from his superior officer, and consequently 
there was no field open for his independent action. But Commodore 
Conner, with ample generosity, placed one at his disposal. By refrain- 
ing from leading in person the Tabasco and Yucatan expeditions, the 
commander-in-chief afforded to his vice-commodore opportunities 
for separate action and particular distinction. 

There appears to be an impression with some that Commodore 
Perry had a command partially, if not wholly, independent of Com- 
modore Conner. This was not so,—as the government instructions 
show,—yet that part of Cooper’s ‘‘ Naval History” which treats of this 
period does not dispel this error (which, by the bye, is fallen into and 
positively asserted by the Rev. Dr. Griffis, in his Life of Perry), nor 
would one understand from it that the operations in the Gulf, down to 
the spring of 1847, were organized by Commodore Conner, and executed 
under his orders. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In the months of actual warfare embraced in Commodore Conner’s 
term of command, whatever commerce Mexico may have possessed 
was annihilated ; complete mastery was kept over the sea, no privateer 
venturing out, though the enemy did not withhold tempting offers ; 
the coast was effectually blockaded ; those harbors whose bars could 
be crossed were entered; all vessels found, captured or burnt, while 
detachments penetrated the country scores of leagues, Moreover, the 

’ principal ports of entry, with the exception of Vera Cruz, were in his 
possession, while Yucatan, cut off from the rest of Mexico by a cordon 

. of armed boats extending up one of the rivers from Lake Terminos, 
became tributary. 

The first army was not only generally assisted. in its invasion, but 
its base of supplies was rendered secure and, in part, held by the navy 
in the hour of actual battle. The second, consisting of over twelve 
thousand men, with horse, baggage, siege, and field artillery, was 
thrown ashore, and that siege begun by the combined forces of the 
army and navy, which quickly terminated in the fall of Vera Cruz 
and the sirong castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 

While all proper means were taken to subdue the enemy, wanton 
destruction of property and acts of mere rapacity were carefully 
avoided. Thus, while nothing was lost from rashness or undue vio- 
lence, in the end everything desired was gained, together with not only 
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the respect, but the actual confidence and esteem of the foe. In proof 
of this is the case of Yucatan, which affords the remarkable instance 
of a conquered country requesting the continuance of its conquest. So 
just was that government established by Commodore Conner and con- 
stituted by Commodore Perry that the Yucatanos actually requested 
a continuance of it after the conclusion of peace, until the domestic 
troubles caused by the recent state of war were allayed. 

In regard to neutral powers, not the slightest cause for real com- 
plaint was given throughout the whole of the operations in the Gulf. 

The best narrative of these operations is given by Semmes, in his 
“Service Afloat and at Home during the Mexican War,”—irst edi- 
tion ; the second omits all naval actions, being intended but for military 
men. Other writers, either from not being bred to the sea, or from 
ignorance of causes, which indeed, were hidden to them,—misunder-: 
stood and consequently misrepresent. 


STATEMENT OF FORCES. 
FROM OFFICIAL REPORTS, COMMODORES CONNER’S AND PERRY’S 
DISPATCHES, EMMONS’S STATISTICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES NAVY. 


Flotilla attached to the Squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, while wnder the 


Command of Commodore Conner. 
STEAMERS. 


“« Spitfire’’§ 
‘¢ Vixen” 
‘* Petrita”’ 


‘¢ Bonita”’ 

‘* Reefer’’ 

‘¢ Petrel’’ 

‘* Falcon”’ 

‘ Tampico”’ 
** Mahonese’’ 
‘t Nonata”’ 


Total guns of flotilla 


Number of steamers 
Number of gunboats 
Total vessels ee 

® The steamer ‘‘ McLane’’ and the schooner ‘' Forward”’ were lent to Commodore 
Conner from the Revenue Service previous to the arrival of the ‘Spitfire,’ when 
they appear to have been withdrawn. Although these vessels, especially the 
‘‘ McLane,” were unfit for the service required in the Gulf, their officers evinced 
the proper spirit in wishing and seeking to engage the enemy in battle. 
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LANDING-FORCE OF SQUADRON, AS AVAILABLE TO COMMODORE 
Fc CONNER. 


Maximum, perhaps six hundred men; no field artillery. The 
latter, though requested by Commodore Conner, did not come until 
the arrival of the rest of the reinforcements, that was at the time 
Commodore Conner was relieved of the command. 

It is true twelve hundred and one men received shares in the prize- 
money awarded for the capture of Tampico; but this number included 
the landing party and also the crews of the large ships, which latter, 
though considered of the expedition, never came near the shore. 
Five hundred -was probably nearer the true maximum. This may 
seem a small body of men when one considers the number of vessels— 
frigates and sloops—in the squadron. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the duties of the blockade kept them at separate stations, 
preventing their concentration. Besides, I find there was a want of 
muskets and military accoutrements, from which I infer it was not 
possible to properly equip the full force of the squadron.? 


FROM COMMODORE PERRY’S DISPATCHES, EMMONS’S STATISTICAL . 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Reinforced Flotilla, as attached to the Squadron in the Gulf of Mexico 
during the Time Commodore Perry was Commander-in- Chief. 
STEAMERS. 


‘“‘ Spitfire’ 


“ Scorpion” 
‘‘ Scourge”’ 
‘“ Petrita’”’ 


“ Potrel” . oo. 
“ Reefer” 

“‘ Tampico”’ 

‘¢ Falcon” 


“ Stromboli 
‘“ Etna”’ 
‘ Vesuvius” 


Total guns of flotilla 


®‘« An additional number of muskets is much needed in the squadron. I 
therefore request that a supply--about five hundred—may be sent.’’—Commodore 
Conner to Mr. Secretary Mason, November 11, 1846. 

The ‘ Iris,” although officially attached to the flotilla, was actually absent, 
at least for the most of the time, I think. 

In second expedition to Tabasco, see pp. 1209, 1211, Executive Documents, 
No. 1, a.v. 1848. : 
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Number of steamers 
Number of gunboats 
Number of bomb-vessels 


LANDING-FORCE OF SQUADRON DURING COMMODORE PERRY’S 
COMMAND.” 


Land-brigade, as reinforced by the Government. 


Maximum of men 
Field artillery 


The whole of the artillery and fourteen hundred and eighty-nine 
of the men were brought into actual field service. (See Commodore 
Perry’s dispatches, some of which can be found published in Execu- 
tive Documents for the year 1848, vol. i., pp. 1193, 1195, 1203, 1209, 
1210, 1211, 1235.) 

In addition to the naval land-brigade, Commodore Perry received 
—on one occasion at least—reinforcements from the army to the ex- 
tent of an entire brigade. (See Commodore Perry’s dispatch regarding 
his movement on Alvarado, April 4, 1847, Executive Documents for 
the year 1848, vol. i., pp. 1193, 1195, 1203, 1209, 1210, 1211, 1235.) 


Excess in number of vessels of Commodore Perry’s flotilla 
over that of Commodore Conner 

Excess in artillery (flotilla 16, brigade 10) 

Excess in weight of broadside thrown over 

Excess in land-brigade 


Nore.—Bearing in mind the fact that the flotilla and land-brigade 
formed the only effective part of the Gulf fleet for attack,—the ships “ 
being too large to cross the bars of the harbors and yet not powerful 
enough to batter San Juan de Ulloa,—it will be seen on comparing 
Commodore Conner’s force with that deemed necessary by the govern- 
ment, and dispatched to Commodore Perry, how far from being suffi- 
cient were the means possessed by the first-named officer. The terms 


12Tn addition must be mentioned the surf-boats borrowed from the army. 
Field-pieces were mounted on platforms in these, so as to sweep the banks of rivers 
while ascending. Besides the armed steamer ‘: Spitfire’ there was also a schooner 
of this name, bearing Captain G. W. Taylor’s apparatus for lifting vessels over 
shoals. (See Commodore Perry’s dispatch from Tabasco, June, 1847; also, letter 
from an officer republished in the ‘“‘ Rough and Ready Annyal,’’ p. 230. 

The steamers and gunboats were armed with long 32-pounders and 24’s; the 
bomb-vessels with 85-pounders. 

8 A body of twenty-five hundred men was Commodore Perry’s aim. (Vide p. 
1193, Executive Documents, vol. i., A.D. 1848.) 

4 For a list of these, see the Naval Registers of the times. Being comparatively 
useless they are not recounted in this work. 
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inadequate and. inappropriate are both properly applicable to this force 
of Commodore Conner. Inadequate, because it was not of sufficient 
_power to assault San Juan, and inappropriate, because its vessels were 
unfit to enter the ports, and its landing force unprovided with field 
artillery. 

Nor was this all; it was for weeks rendered utterly useless, in 
consequence of the irregularity in the shipment of coal from the 
United States; while such was the weak power of the steamers and 
the fragile build of the gunboats—not having been originally in- 
tended for war—that their sea-worthiness was not to be fully relied on. 
More than one did, indeed, go to the bottom. Nevertheless, and 
though the inefficiency of his means was known and acknowledged 
by the department,—as its communications still prove,—Commodore 
Conner was expected by the public to land, and to attack and capture 
the forts and towns of the coast. 

These places were well fortified, and their garrisons outnumbered 
his landing force. In some there were troops to the number of two 
or three thousand men. For instance, Tampico, just previous to its 
abandonment, was held by the following forces: Regular troops, one 
thousand ; National Guard, two thousand ; cavalry, one troop; artillery, 
a detachment. Three armed schooners, together with smaller craft, kept 
the river. The park of field artillery, with the heavy guns of the 
fortifications, amounted to one hundred and twenty pieces. Ammuni- 
tion, provision, and funds were in ample quantities. (See “The Other 
Side,” page 100,—a Mexican history of the war.) And yet he did 
attack, in person and by his lieutenants, and with success, save in the 
instance of Alvarado, where, from causes already stated, he was unable 
to deliver battle in proper force. His want of fortune, in this case, 
was followed by the abuse of the thoughtless and ignorant. If there 
was a fault committed in this expedition, it was not in its withdrawal, 
but in attempting it with so small a force. The blame, however, must 
not rest on Commodore Conner, for he was impelled to the attempt by 
the Secretary of the Navy, who, erroneously supposing that the re- 
inforcements ordered had arrived, directed him to see no obstacles 
either in nature or opposing forces. (Hon. J. Y. Mason, official dispatch 
to Commodore Conner, of September 22, 1846.) 

Commodore Conner having originated the flotilla, suggested the 
brigade of infantry (two or three thousand men with field-pieces to 
act on shore. Commodore Conner’s unpublished dispatches). The 
government, however, had not made sufficient preparation in advance, 
and consequently, when the war broke out, the Navy Department was 
unable to supply the requisite men, vessels, and madériel in time to be 
of use to Commodore Conner, so as to afford him that complete success 
which his long and arduous services in bearing up with inadequate 
means against adverse circumstances demanded. When the proper 
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vessels, matériel, and men did arrive, Commodore Conner, whose in- 
tention, as distinctly expressed in writing, was “to enter every port of 
the enemy in the Gulf,” was relieved from the command, his successor 
reaping the benefit. 

Blessed not only with energy and ability, but also with unbroken 
health, Commodore Perry did not neglect the stroke of fortune which 
placed him in chief command just when all the requisites of success 
lay ready to his hand. He organized the land brigade, and, with 
skill and bravery, made full use of the now reinforced and effective 
flotilla. 


THE DESCENT ON VERA CRUZ, 


AS ORGANIZED BY GENERAL SCOTT AND COMMODORE CONNER, AND 
EXECUTED BY THE LATTER OFFICER AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE NAVAL FORCES IN THE GULF. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Leaving out the blockade, which was maintained solely by the 
navy from the commencement of the war, the siege of Vera Cruz may 
be divided into three parts,—the descent, the bombardment, and the 
surrender. The entire movement was a combined military and naval 
operation, in which circumstances so favored the army as to yield to it 
the most active, brilliant, and best-appreciated share of the work. 
Nevertheless, the navy did perform most arduous and important ser- 
_ vices. Among these was the descent, by which the army was placed 
under the walls of the enemy. 

It is evident from the first orders of General Scott in regard to 
this movement that he intended it to be performed directly from the 
chartered transports in which his. army was embarked, considering it 
unnecessary to receive any but the most unimportant service from the 
navy. (See Temple’s “ Memoir,” post.) On reaching Anton Lizardo, 
however, and after a conference with Commodore Conner, General 
Scott, with his usual masterly comprehension, saw and at once appre- 
ciated the advantage possessed by that officer, with his armed, organized, 
and thoroughly disciplined force, over his own collection of merchant 
transports, and, moreover, approving the suggestion that, in conse- 
quence of the peculiarities of the coast, the army should be transferred 
to the ships of war, and the descent made by and from them, changed 
his plan, acquiescing in that of the commodore, which, with the addi- 
tion of that part of General Scott’s which the purely military character 
of his force rendered necessary, was the one executed on the 9th of 


March. 
15 The alignment of the troops in their proper order of battle while in the surf- 


boats; the adoption of the particular code of signals, as previously arranged by 
General Scott. 
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Thus, it will be seen that the actual descent on Vera Cruz was, in 
its conception and execution, so thoroughly nautical that it must be 
considered a purely naval achievement. Such it was deemed at the 
time. 

MEMORANDA, 


March 5, 1847.—Commodore Conner receives General Scott, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, at the naval head-quarters of Anton 
Lizardo. The army of: the general arrives in transports, convoyed 
by the commodore’s men-of-war. A fleet is soon assembled number- 
ing well on toa hundred sail, and containing the army of invasion, 
amounting to between ten and eleven thousand men, with horse, ar- 
tillery, baggage, and other matériel. 

March 7.—Commodore Conner, receiving General Scott and his 
staff on board the little steamer “Petrita,” visits and points out to 
the general those places previously selected by the commodore as 
suitable for the proposed debarkation. The two commanders con- 
curring in the opinion that the fittest of these places is the beach of 
Collado, on the main-land opposite to the island of Sacrificios, that 
point is fixed upon. A reconnoissance is also made of the castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa, its fire being drawn. Orders are issued for 
the descent to take place on the following day, Captain Forrest 
of the flag-ship being appointed by the commodore chief executive 
officer. 

March 8.—In consequence of a threatened storm, the movement 
is postponed by signal from Commodore Conner to General Scott, who - 
repeats the same to his transports. 


THE EMBARKATION,. 


March 9.—Between sunrise and 11 o’clock A.M. the army is trans- 
ferred from: the chartered vessels to Commodore Conner’s ships. 
About 11 o’clock A.M. the fleet, consisting of the men-of-war, some 
chartered transports, with the surf-boats (sixty-five) in tow, weighs, 
and, led by the commodore in the “ Raritan,” accompanied by the 
general in the “ Massachusetts,” proceeds from Anton Lizardo to the 
island of Sacrificios, where it arrives about 2 o’clock P.M. 

Between the hours of 2 P.M. and sundown the troops are trans- 
ferred from the ships to the surf-boats, which latter are aligned ac- 
cording to the army’s order of battle, the van being led by General . 
Worth with the First Brigade of regulars. The marines of the 
squadron, under Captain Edson, accompany this advanced division. 

During the preparation of the above arrangements, the flotilla of 
gunboats attached to the squadron—Commander Tatnall, senior 
officer—takes position within grape-range of the beach, so as to cover 
the landing with its guns, as previously ordered by Commodore Conner. 
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THE DEPRARKATION. 


March 9, continued.—About 6 o’clock P.M., the first division of the 
army being ready in the surf-boats, the order is given to land, which 
is done immediately, four thousand five hundred men being thrown 
ashore simultaneously on the beach of Collado, with colors displayed, 
bands playing, and loud cheers from the fleet. Others follow, and 
before ten o’clock that night—that is within four hours—upward of 
ten thousand men are placed on the enemy’s shore, all armed, equipped, 
and provisioned. 

On the following morning the general-in-chief Jands, and more 
troops on that day and the following ones being debarked (under the 
personal supervision of Commander J. R. Sands, who had succeeded 
Captain Forrest as executive officer), General Scott’s force musters 
between twelve and thirteen thousand men, all of whom, with their 
baggage, provision, horse, and artillery, had been safely landed on the 
sea-coast in full view of Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa, and under 
the distant fire of their long-range guns. 


RECAPITULATION, 


The operations of the navy in the descent on Vera Cruz embraced 
the following: The reconnoissance of the coast in the vicinity of Vera 
Cruz, that a fitting place for debarkation might be discovered ; the con- 
voying of the fleet of transports ; the piloting of the same to safe anchor- 
age; the organization and manning of the flotilla of surf-boats; the 
transshipment of the troops from the chartered vessels to the men-of- 
war ; the transportation of the army thus embarked from Anton Lizardo 
to the place of landing (the beach of Collado, opposite the island of 
Sacrificios); the conveyance of the flotilla of surf-boats to the place 
of landing, their arrangement upon reaching that point, and the 
transfer of the troops into them; the landing of the army, with its 
baggage, horse, artillery, and provision, and the covering of the same 
by the guns of the men-of-war, together with the continuance of the 
blockade of the city and castle. (See P.8., in this essay, for opinion 
entertained of “ Descent.”) 


16 It will be noted that the descent embraced the three following operations,— 
namely, an embarkation, including a transshipment (a passage of about twelve 
miles by sea); a transfer of the troop into the boats; and a debarkation. Thus, 
it was not a mere landing, but a movement of complicated and continuous actions, 
in which upward of ten thousand men were landed withjn four hours, and the 
whole operation completed in sixteen. 

I have based this statement on my father’s official account ; others give a larger 
number of men, but I wish to avoid excess in estimate. 
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ADDENDUM. 


An Addendum to the Synopsis of the Services of the United States Naval 
Forces, acting in the Gulf of Mexico, under Commodore Conner. 


EXTRACTS FROM DOCUMENTS. 


From the President’s Messages. 


“During the past year the officers and men [of the navy] have 
performed their duty in a satisfactory manner. The orders which have 
been given, have been executed with promptness and fidelity. A larger 
force than has often formed one squadron under our flag was readily 
concentrated in the Gulf of Mexico, and apparently without unusual 
effort. It is especially to be observed, that notwithstanding the union 
of so considerable a force, no act was committed that even the jeal- 
ousy of an irritated power could construe as an act of aggression ; and 
that the commander of the squadron (Commodore Conner) and his 
officers, in strict conformity with their instructions, holding themselves 
ever ready for the most active duty, have achieved the still surer 
glory of contributing to the preservation of peace.” —President Polk, 
1845. 


“Orders were issued the commander of our naval forces in the 
Gulf [Commodore Conner], on the thirteenth day of May last, the same 
day on which the existence of the war was recognized by Congress, to 
place the coasts of Mexico under blockade, he was directed not to 
obstruct the passage of Santa Anna to Mexico, should he attempt to 
return. . . . The navy has co-operated with the army, and rendered 
important services: if not so brilliant, it is because the enemy had no 
force to meet them on their own element, and because of the defenses 
which nature has interposed in the difficulties of the navigation of the 
Mexican coasts.”—President Polk, 1846. 


“Tn the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Pacific, the officers and men 
of our squadrons have displayed distinguished gallantry, and per- 
formed valuable services. In the early stages of the war with Mexico, 
her ports on both coasts were blockaded, and more recently many of 
them have been captured and held by the navy. When acting in co- 
operation with the land forces, the naval officers and men have per- 
formed gallant and distinguished services on land as well as on water, 
and deserve the high commendation of the country.”—President Polk, 
1847, 


“Tf the services of the navy were not so brilliant as those of the 
army in the late war with Mexico, it was because they had no enemy 
to meet on their own element. While the army had opportunity of 
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performing more conspicuous service, the navy largely participated in 
the conduct of the war. Both branches of the service performed their 
whole duty to the country. For the able and gallant services of the 
officers and men of the navy, acting independently as well as in co- 
operation with our troops,—in the conquests of the Californias, the 
capture of Vera Cruz, and the seizure and occupation of other impor- 
tant positions on the Gulf and Pacific coasts,—the highest praise is due. 
Their vigilance, energy and skill, rendered the most effective service in 
excluding munitions of war and other supplies from the enemy, while 
they secured a safe entrance for abundant supplies for our own army. 
Our extended commerce was nowhere interrupted ; and from this im- 
munity from the evils of war, the country is indebted to the navy.” 
—President Polk; 1848. 


From the Reports of the Secretary of War. 


“To these forces [those already in the field] belongs the merit of 
the successes which have attended their movements, and these successes 
are not inconsiderable. By the operations of the land and naval forces 
we are now in military possession of the department of Tamaulipas, 
of the right bank of the Rio Grande for several hundred miles from 
its mouth, and of the department of New Leon.” Coahuila and 
Chihuahua are in effect wrested from the control of Mexico; all Mex- 
ican authority, both civil and military, has been displaced in New 
Mexico and the Californias, and these large and important provinces 
are in our quiet possession. Such are the achievements of our arms 
within the short period of seven months from the commencement of 
a war suddenly forced upon us.”—Hon. W. L. Marcy, 1846. 

“ Previous to the capture of Monterey, suggestions had been for- 
warded to him [General Taylor], but not then received, relative 
to a movement into Tamaulipas, more particularly with a view to 
taking and holding Tampico, the principal seaport in that State. Or- 
ders from the Navy Department were given to the squadron in the Gulf 
to co-operate with the land forces in this latter enterprise, or, if found 
practicable, to take that place without waiting for their assistance. In 
the month of December [1846] the column intended for this move- 
ment commenced its march from Matamoras and reached its destina- 
tion, taking Victoria in its way, on the 23d day of January [1847] ; 
but, before its arrival, a naval force under commodore Perry [this is a 
mistake, Commodore Conner commanded in person this expedition] 
had taken possession of Tampico. Shortly thereafter, the city and its 
defenses were turned over to the land forces, and the place has been 
since occupied by a garrison of our troops... . In view of the 
capture and possession of the City of Mexico, it was not supposed that 


17 In the above-mentioned acquisitions the squadron under Commodore Connér 
assisted. 
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a movement for that purpose could be so advantageously made from 
the Rio Grande, hitherto the base of our operations, as from another 
base which might be selected, presenting a much shorter line. The 
attention of the government was therefore directed, as early as Septem- 
ber, 1846, to measures for the occupation of the principal places along 
the Gulf, and particularly Vera Cruz, as the nearest. point which opened 
a practicable route to the capital of the Mexican republic... . In 
preparing for this expedition, which had for its immediate object the 
capture of the city of Vera Cruz and the reduction of the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa,—a fortress deemed almost impregnable,—it became 
necessary to draw largely from the forces on the previous line of oper- 
ation. . . . The expedition from the island of Lobos, under the 
command of Major-General Scott, appeared off Vera Cruz and effected 
a landing in admirable order near that city, on the 9th of March. For 
the success of this most difficult and hazardous operation the army is 
much indebted to the valuable assistance rendered by our squadron, 
and its services are acknowledged in just terms of commendation by 
the commanding general. . . . On receiving a refusal [to surrender], 
a bombardment commenced, in which our naval forces honorably and 
efficiently participated, and was continued with destructive effect [until 
the surrender of the castle and city]. Distinguished credit is alike 
due to the officers and men of the army and navy for this signal 
triumph. In the series of successful events which have attended the 
progress of the war, the capture of Vera Cruz, accompanied as it was 
by the reduction of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, may well be re- 
garded as one of the greatest importance. Aside from its moral effect 
upon the enemy, its advantages in other respects are of the greatest 
magnitude. A fortress long renowned for its strength, with the large 
quantity of munitions of war there accumulated, passed into our pos- 
session, and with it was acquired the more effectual means of controlling 
the commercial intercourse with the enemy, and. of excluding foreign 
aid and supplies along the Gulf of Mexico; a new and preferable 
base for military operations against the interior and the capital of the 
enemy’s country was at the same time established.”—Hon. W. L. 
Marcy, 1847. 


From the Reports of the Secretary of the Navy. 


“ The home squadron has been under the command of Commodore 
Conner, who has distinguished himself by sound judgment in the 
performance of his duty. : His force [including the squadron under 
Commodore Stockton, who was ordered to report to Commodore Con- 
ner, the last-named officer being commander-in-chief of the entire fleet 
in the North Atlantic, embracing the Gulf of Mexico] was much 
larger than has usually rallied under one American pennant. It gave 
efficient protection to our interests in the Gulf of Mexico, and con- 
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tributed to spread a sense of security over our country, to its extreme 
limit of the Del Norté.”—Hon. G. Bancroft, 1845. 


“The home squadron, on 13th of May last, consisted of the 
frigates ‘Cumberland,’ ‘ Raritan,’ and ‘ Potomac ;’ sloops ‘ Falmouth,’ 
‘John Adams,’ and ‘St. Mary’s;? steamers ‘ Mississippi’ and 
‘Princeton ;’ brigs ‘Somers’ and ‘ Porpoise,’ and schooner ‘ Flirt,’ 
under command of Commodore Conner. It has been increased 
since by the sloops ‘Albany’ and ‘ Boston;’ steamers ‘Spitfire’ 
and ‘Vixen; brigs ‘Perry’ and ‘Truxton;’ schooners ‘ Reefer,’ 
‘ Petrel,’ and ‘ Bonita,’ and store-ship ‘ Relief.’ During the last two 
years, the manaces of hostilities on the part of Mexico have made it 
necessary to confine the operations of the squadron principally to the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the 29th of March, 1845, the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, in a confidential dispatch, informed Commodore Conner 
‘that the President of the United States is impressed with the belief 
that it is a possible contingency that the government of Mexico may 
resort to acts of hostility against the United States, and has directed 
me to order the other vessels of the home-squadron, under your com- 
mand, to join you at Vera Cruz. The disposition of the President is 
to maintain the most friendly relations with the Mexican republic, and 
to meet any belligerent movement on the part of that republic in the 
most decisive manner. You will, therefore, so dispose of the force 
which now is or may be placed under your command as will give the 
most effective protection to our citizens and commerce. You will be 
cautious not to violate the rights of others, but to resist and punish 
any aggression on ours. Ifa public declaration of war shall be made 
by Mexico against the United States, you will so conduct your oper- 
ations as to show to her and to the world that, while ready to do justice 
and maintain peace, we are prepared to vindicate the national honor, 
and to visit on our public enemies the utmost severities of the war 
thus provoked. If without such an open declaration hostilities 
shall be commenced on her part, you will meet and visit them with the 
utmost promptness and energy.’ And on the 16th of August, 18465, 
it was again impressed on him by the Secretary of the Navy, ‘that the 
policy of this government is the preservation of peace, if possible.’ 
In the extremely delicate circumstances in which he was placed by the 
menaced hostilities on the part of Mexico, Commodore Conner fully 
sustained his reputation for sound judgment in the performance of his 
duty. 

“On the 3d day of May, 1846, he received intelligence at Vera 
Cruz which left no doubt on his mind that orders had been given by 
the Mexican government to General Arista to attack the American 
army east of the Del Norté with the forces under his command. On 
the 4th, the commodore sailed with the principal part of his squadron 
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for the Brazos Santiago, and anchored off the bar om the 8th, while the 
battle of Palo Alto was raging. Although too late to take part in 
that memorable conflict, the arrival of the squadron was most oppor- 
tune, and effectual security was given to the depot at Point Isabel by 
landing five hundred seamen and marines under Captain Gregory, of 
the ‘ Raritan.’ A detachment under Captain Aulick, of the ‘ Potomac,’ 
proceeded up the river to Burita, and aided in establishing a military 
post at that place. For these prompt and gallant movements, the com- 
modore, his officers and men, received the thanks of the President 
through this department. 

“On the 13th of May the Secretary of the Navy informed him 
that Congress had declared that a state of war existed between the 
United States and the republic of Mexico, and ordered him to exercise 
all the rights that belonged to him as the commander-in-chief of a 
belligerent squadron. Under these orders he declared and enforced a 
blockade of the principal ports of Mexico on the Gulf. The enemy 
had no ships of war which he dared to show on the open sea, and, de- 
termined on commencing war, precautions had been taken, in advance 
of the meditated attack, to place his public vessels in situations where, 
from natural obstacles, they could not be reached by the ships of our 
squadron. As soon as authority was given by the appropriations of 
Congress, measures were taken by the department to purchase, for 
employment in the squadron, small vessels of suitable draught of water 
to cross the dangerous bars which guard the ports of Mexico. Three 
schooners and two small steamers were purchased ; but the last of these 
did not report to the squadron, from uncontrollable causes until early 
in November [10th day of the month]. 

“On the 7th of August, Commodore Conner appeared off the bar 
of Alvarado, with a purpose of attempting the capture of the enemy’s 
vessels of war in that river. The return of bad weather, endangering 
the small vessels in the open roadstead, and the rapidity of the current 
from the swollen state of the river, induced him to abandon his design, 
and to withdraw his force. 

“On the 15th of October he made another attempt to enter the 
Alvarado river for the same purpose. In endeavoring to cross the bar 
one of the steamers, having in tow the principal division of the attack- 
ing force, grounded and became entangled with the vessels in tow. 
The current could not be overcome in the state of the wind, without 
the aid of steam, and the commodore had the mortification of being 
compelled to retire. : 

“On the 16th of October, Commodore Perry, with the steamer 
‘Mississippi’ and the smaller vessels, left the squadron at Lizardo, 
and sailed for Tabasco [in accordance with orders from Commodore 
Conner]. On the 23d he arrived off the bar, and with great judg- 
ment and gallantry captured the town of Frontera, with the enemy’s 
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steamers and vessels in port, and proceeding up the river a distance of 
seventy-four miles, into the interior of a settled country, and appeared 
before the city of Tabasco. He captured the vessels in the port, and, 
at the earnest request of the foreign merchants, humanely determined 
not to involve them in ruin by destroying the town, In dropping down 
the river one of his prizes grounded, and a large body of Mexicans opened 
a furious fire on her, which was promptly returned with great effect. 
The stranded vessel was got afloat and the Mexicans beaten off. But 
in this treacherous attack one American seaman was killed, and Lieu- 
tenant Charles W. Morris and two seamen wounded. Lieutenant 
Morris survived until the 1st of November, when he died of his wound 
on board the Cumberland. His commanding officers have paid a sad 
tribute to the worth of this brave young officer, whose untimely death 
is a severe loss to the service. The objects of the expedition were fully 
accomplished ; and, by the capture or destruction of every vessel and 
steamer of the enemy in that important river, a check has been given 
to a commerce by which, no doubt, munitions of war were introduced 
into Mexico from Yucatan. Much praise is due to Commodore Perry, 
and to the officers and men under his command, for the skill, judgment, 
and courage manifested throughout the expedition. 

“On the 12th of November Commodore Conner sailed with a large 
portion of his squadron, and on the 14th the town of Tampico capitu- 
lated unconditionally without resistance. Three fine gunboats, and 
other public property, fell into the hands of the captors. The enemy, 
anticipating an attack, had withdrawn the garrison, removed the guns, 
and destroyed his munitions of war. The success of the enterprise is 
of great importance, and the enemy has lost one of the most con- 
siderable ports on the Gulf.* Arrangements have been made to hold 
it, and the commodore is instructed to relinquish the command ashore 
to the officer of the army commanding the garrison, and resume the 
operations of the squadron. Additions of great value are made to the 
naval forces in the Gulf, by the capture of the enemy’s vessels in 
Tabasco River, and at Tampico, and the prizes adapted to the naviga- 
tion-of the mouths of the rivers along the coast will be equipped and 
usefully employed as cruisers. 

“The political condition of the State of Yucatan had induced a 
course of conduct towards her which exempted her from the evils of 
war. Having received information which justified the belief that this 
generous course on the part of the United States had been abused, on 
the 16th of October last I instructed the commander of the squadron 
‘that the President has given to the new position in which Yucatan is _ 


18The Mexicans were greatly affected by the loss of this place, considering it 
the ‘key to their capital,” which the event proved it to be. It formed a 
~ rendezvous and base of supplies for the movement on Vera Cruz which culminated 


in the fall of the City of Mexico. 
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placed, by the pronunciamento of Merida, a careful consideration, and 
directs me to inform you that the State must be regarded as an integral 
part of the Mexican republic, and her people as a portion of the public 
enemies with whom we are at war, and you will act towards her as 
towards other portions of Mexico.’ These instructions will be carried 
into effect. 

“ During the past season the brig ‘ Truxton’ has been lost; and the 
brig ‘ Perry’ wrecked, but has been, by great exertions of Lieutenant- 
Commanding Blake, got to Key West, and will be brought to Norfolk 
for repair. The officers and crew of the ‘ Truxton’ became prisoners to 
the Mexicans. An inquiry will be had as to the causes of both dis- 
asters,—a proceeding due to the officers and to the service. 

‘“‘ No general cartel has been established between the two govern- 
ments to regulate the exchange of prisoners during the existing war. 
A proposition of the Mexican government to exchange the officers and 
crew of the ‘Truxton’ against General La Vega and the officers who 
accompanied him prisoners of war in the United States, was, by your 
direction [that is, the President’s] acceded to, and the exchange has 
been carried into effect. Our officers and men were placed on board 
our squadron and sent home, and the Mexican officers, being at full 
liberty, have been offered a free passage in one of our public vessels, 
and I have reason to believe have sailed from Pensacola for Vera Cruz. 

“Tn concluding my report of the operations of the naval forces in 
the Gulf of Mexico, I deem it but an act of justice to call your 
attention to some considerations which must be borne in mind when 
forming an estimate of the results accomplished. 

“The navy of the United States is designed for the protection of 
our commerce in the most distant seas. The vessels composing it are 
authorized by law, and have been so constructed, in size and draught 
of water, as to navigate the ocean with safety. The outlets of the 
rivers emptying into the Gulf are protected by bars, which afford but 
a small depth of water, and the navigation of this confined sea is ex- 
posed to dangers for many months in the year by storms, sudden and 
violent, so that a vessel constructed with a draught light enough to 
cross the bars encounters considerable risk in keeping the sea. When 
hostilities with Mexico commenced, no such vessels belonged to the 
navy. They would have been almost useless, éxcept to prosecute hos- 
tilities in her waters. Since the necessity arose, and authority was 
given, vigorous efforts to supply these means have been made, and will 
be continued ; but some time has necessarily elapsed before they could 
be provided to the limited extent which has been reached. 

“Tt gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the chivalrous patriotism 
which has animated the officers of the navy, of all grades, in 
prompting them to seek active service against the enemy, and to offer, 
with the most anxious desire, to be permitted to engage in the most 
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perilous enterprises against the enemy, while those engaged in the irk- 
some and harassing duties of a blockade have performed their dull 
and heavy task without a murmur, and with no stronger desire than to 
exchange it for some active and useful enterprise, however hazardous 
or difficult of execution. 

“T am strongly impressed with the opinion that an increase of the 
rank and file of the corps [marine] would greatly promote the effici- 
ency of our ships in their operations against Mexico. With light 
pieces, prepared as field artillery, on board each ship, the expeditions, 
which must include operations on shore, would derive important aid 
from increased guards of marines.”—Hon. J. Y. Mason, 1846. 


“These orders [to take Tampico] were gallantly executed in 
November following [1846], and preparations were made with the 
greatest activity to enable the navy to bear its proper part in this in- 
teresting military operation [the reduction of Vera Cruz and San Juan 
de Ulloa]. Bomb-ketches and steamers were purchased, armed, and 
sent forward ; the ship-of-the-line ‘Ohio,’ destined for the Pacific, was 
ordered to the Gulf ; the sloops ‘Germantown,’ ‘ Saratoga,’ and ‘ Decatur’ 
were fitted and sent down, and all the necessary means at the command 
of the department were put in requisition to make the co-operation of 
the naval force as efficient as possible. I cannot exaggerate my ad- 
miration of the conduct of the officers of every grade, who, waiving 
all privileges of rank and considerations of personal comfort, eagerly 
sought service in the expedition, and of the gallantry with which their 
duty was performed by those who were so fortunate as to receive orders 
for the service. _ 

“The combined operations were conducted with the highest skill 
and courage, and the city of Vera Cruz, with its formidable defenses, 
garrisoned with more than five thousand men, and armed with more 
than four hundred cannon, after a resistance of barely five days [of 
actual bombardment] capitulated with a total loss to the assailants of 
twelve killed, of whom six belonged to the navy and six to the army. 
The entire operation, from the landing of the troops, which was 
effected from the ships of war, to the surrender of the place, brought 
the army and navy into the closest contact, and the courage and skill 
displayed were not more honorable to both than the perfect harmony 
which prevailed. 

“The conduct of the officers and men of the squadron, whether 
on ship-board or in the battery on shore, received from the army the 
highest commendation, while the former enthusiastically applauded the 
gallantry and skill of their more fortunate brethren of the army. 


18 Though field artillery was promised to Commodore Conner, it—together with 
sufficient reinforcement of men to form an effective landing brigade—did not arrive 
until after he had resigned command. 
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“On the 21st day of March [1847], Commodore Conner, who had 
been in command of the home squadron for more than three years, 
and whose health had greatly suffered from the long and honorable 
service, which he had performed in an unfavorable climate, after the 
landing of the troops, and pending the attack on Vera Cruz, trans- 
ferred the command to Commodore Perry. This gallant officer has 
conducted the operations of his command with distinguished judgment 
and success.” —Hon. J. Y. Mason, 1847. 


“The enemy had no navy and an inconsiderable commercial 
marine; our ships of war had, therefore, nothing to contend with on 
their appropriate element. ... In the Gulf of Mexico, from the 
beginning of the war, by co-operation at the Brazos, while the battle 
of Palo Alto was raging, by the capture of Tampico, by protecting 
the transportation and the landing of the troops at Vera Cruz, by its 
gallant co-operation in the siege, bombardment, and capture of that 
city and its defenses, by its successful operations against Tabasco, Tux- 
pan, Laguna, and other points in the interior and on the coast, but 
especially by holding a constant command of the sea, and by its vigi- 
lance and activity excluding contraband trade, and supplies of munitions 
of war from the enemy, the squadrons rendered the most important 
services to their common country. These services were rendered in a 
most inhospitable climate, and in the midst of suffering and death, not 
caused by the enemy in the honorable conflict of arms, but by the 
silent ravages of disease. All this was accomplished without with- 
drawing the squadrons from other stations. So effective has been the 
performance of the duty of the navy in every quarter of the globe that 
our increasing commerce in the most distant seas has felt no check and 
met no interruption, notwithstanding we were fur more than two years 
engaged in active hostilities with an enemy possessing an extensive sea- 
coast on the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Not asingle American vessel 
was lost to her owners by capture by the enemy under the rights of 
war ; and there was not, it is believed, any material effect produced on 
marine insurance. : 

‘‘ These auspicious results, so favorable to our commerce and naviga- 
tion, are to be attributed to the respect which is universally felt for our 
flag abroad; and that respect is the honorable reward of the skill and 
courage, the discretion and justice, the vigilance and boldness with 
which the navy has performed its duty. . . . Were it an undecided 
question whether the United States should foster and cherish a navy, 
the services performed in the late war would go far to settle it. With- 
out the guns of our squadron, how easily might the troops which 
formed the army of Major-General Scott, when crowded in transports, 
and crossing the Gulf, have been destroyed by a few insignificant 
cruisers? But for the same protection, with what advantage might 
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they not have been met on landing on the enemy’s shores through a 
dangerous surf? But for the entire control of the enemy’s ports, by 
our active cruisers, how long might not the war have been protracted 
by the introduction of munitions of war and other supplies for the 
enemy, and what disasters would not have threatened, if they had not 
befallen, our gallant army if the enemy could have prevented the in- 
troduction of these necessary supplies for our own troops? Who can 
estimate the loss of life and property which would have befallen us, if 
the tempting offers of the enemy had been accepted, and privateers 
had taken their letters of marque, so freely tendered, and ravaged our 
commerce in every sea, opposed only by the inadequate defenses of a 
merchant vessel and unrestrained by the navy ?”’—Hon. J. Y. Mason, 
1848,—Final Report.of Naval Operations in War with Mexico. 


From the Dispatches of the Secretary of the Navy to Commodore Conner. 
‘Navy DEPARTMENT, July 2, 1845. 

“Srr,—I have read to the President your commendation of the 
Commanders, other officers, and crews of the different vessels of your 
squadron, and he instructs me to express to them through you his great 
satisfaction that they have so honorably sustained the confidence re- 
posed in them. 

“T should do injustice to the occasion, were I not to add, with the 
sanction of the President, that your coolness, vigilance, and good judg- 
ment, in the very responsible station which you occupy, confirm the 
high opinion entertained of your devotedness to the public service. 
The information you have sent has been timely and reliable; and your 
conduct throughout appears to have been marked with discretion and 
wisdom. 

“Very respectfully, 
“ Your obed' Serv‘, 
“G. BANOROFT. 
“ ComMopDoRE D. ConNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron, Pensacola.” 


‘Navy DeparTMENT, November 18, 1845. 

“ ComMODORE,—The President instructs me to express his grati- 
fication at the good discipline which has been maintained in your 
squadron, and his approbation of the manner in which you have known 
how to protect and preserve the rights and honor of your own country, 
without hazarding a single act which even the jealonsy of an irritated 
foreign power could construe as an act of aggression. 

“Very respectfully Yours, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“CoMMODORE Davip CoNNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron, Pensacola.” 
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Navy DepartMENT, 5th January, 1846. 

‘“ CoMMODORE,— Yours of the 23d ult. is received. 

“Your views as to the employment of the vessels of your 
squadron meet the wishes of the Department wholly. 

“ Keep them active at such points of your cruising ground, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the West India Islands, as may ‘seem most to 
require their presence. 

“The Department leaves you'a wide discretion in the matter ; 
always keeping in view the opportunity of frequent intercourse with 
Vera Cruz. 

“Very Respectfully, 
“ComMoDORE D. ConNER, “G, BANorort. 
“* Commanding Home Squadron.” 


[Private and Confidential. | 
“Unirep States Navy DEeParTMENT, May 18, 1846. 
“ ComMoDORE,—If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the Mexican 


ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 
“ Respectfully Yours, 


“CoMMODORE Davip ConNER, “Gro. BANCROFT. 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


Nore.—The foregoing dispatch, in relation to General Santa Anna, 


is endorsed in my father’s own hand,—not that of his secretary. From 
this it is evident that Commodore Conner recognized and preserved its 
confidential character. I speak now of the original dispatch, its dupli- 
cate—all important orders were duplicated—I found enclosed within it. 


‘*Navy DEPARTMENT, May 30, 1846. 

‘‘CoMMODORE,—I am directed by the President of the United 
States to communicate to you the satisfaction he has derived from the 
prompt co-operation of the naval forces of the United States, with 
the army on the Rio Grande, 

“Your immediate procedure to the scene of hostilities was pre- 
cisely the course the Department wished you to adopt ; and the ser- 
vices rendered by your squadron in protecting Point Isabel are highly 
appreciated. ; 

“The Department contemplates this early co-operation of the 
naval forces, with the pleasing hope that they will continue to acquire 
a share of the honor obtained on land, and will add new lustre to the 
flag of their country on the ocean. 

“T am, Sir, Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ComMODORE DAvip CONNER, ‘“‘GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 
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‘Navy DEPARTMENT, June 10, 1846. 

“‘ COMMODORE,—Your course in reference to the blockade of the 
Mexican ports is approved; and the instructions issued by you on 
the 14th May, to the officers commanding the vessels attached to the 
Home Squadron, to be observed by them in enforcing the block- 
ade, are judicious and proper, and. receive the concurrence of the 
Department. ; 

“Tn former communications, you have been directed to encourage 
relations of amity, with such of the Mexican provinces as will not 
co-operate with the Central government, in their hostilities against the 
United States and assume neutrality ; and the importance of main- 
taining this course towards Yucatan especially, was urged in my letter 
of the 19th of May. There can be no doubt as to the friendly disposi- 
tion of Yucatan. Will not the provinces of Tabasco and Chiapa be 
disposed to follow in the same policy? Should such be the case, you 
will do all in your power to increase their confidence in this govern- 
ment, and to accomplish the views of the Department heretofore ex- 
pressed in reference to Yucatan. 

“Your repeated requests to be furnished with small vessels have 
received the most prompt attention, so soon as the law permitted. 

“You have already been informed of the purchase of three 
schooners and two small steamers destined for your squadron. The 
schooners ‘ Reefer,’ ‘ Petrel,’ and ‘ Bonito’ are expected to sail from New 
York during the present week for the Gulf of Mexico with orders to 
report to the senior officer of the Home Squadron, whom they may 
find at Vera Cruz; and the steamers ‘Spitfire’ and ‘ Vixen’ will follow 
as soon as they can be prepared for sea. They will be fitted out with 
all possible expedition.” 

“The brig ‘ Perry,’™ Lieut. Blake, sailed for Chagres on the 20th 
of May, and on her return will report to you for service in the Gulf. 
The brig ‘ Truxton,’” Com’ Carpenter [recte Carpender] sailed from 
Norfolk a few days since, for the Port of Havana, on special service, 
and as soon as that is accomplished, she will proceed towards Vera 
Cruz to join your command. 

“Tn conformity with your recommendation, the store-ship ‘Re- 
lief’ will be despatched as soon as she can be prepared. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“CoMMODORE Davip CONNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


” They did not arrive, however, until after the favorable season for incursions 
had passed. 

21 Stranded on her passage and forced to return for repairs. 

2 Lost on Tuxpan bar, August 15, 1846. 
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Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Commodore Conner, dated 

August 22, 1846, enclosing Copy of Order to Commodore Perry. 

‘Navy DEPARTMENT, August 22, 1846. 

“‘ CoMMODORE,—Commodore Perry, having consented to accept an 
inferior command, has been ordered to proceed to the Gulf of Mexico 
to relieve Captain Fitzhugh in the command of the United States 
steamer ‘ Mississippi.’ 

“ Enclosed herewith is a copy of the order addressed to Commodore 
Perry, of the 20th instant, together with copies of letters to Captain 
Stringham * and Commander Nicholson,” therein referred to; also a 
copy of the order to Captain Fitzhugh,” of the 21st instant. 

“Very respectfully, 
“G. BaNncrorFT. 
“ComMMODORE Davipd CoNNER, 
* Commanding Home Squadron.” 


Order to Commodore Perry, enclosed in above Letter. 
‘*Navy DEPARTMENT, August 20, 1846. 

“ CoMMODORE,— Your several letters of the 14th, 15th, and 17th 
instant have been received. 

“ As soon as the two steamers ‘ Spitfire’ and ‘ Vixen’ shall be, in all 
respects, ready for sea, you will assume the command of them. I enclose 
you, herewith, copies of orders sent to Capt. Stringham and Commander 
Nicholson, of the 18th and 19th inst. You will consider them so far 
modified, that if it will not occasion more than two days’ delay, the two 
steamers may leave New York together and proceed to Havana, from 
which port you will send Commander Nicholson to Chagres in the 
steamer which may prove best calculated for that service. 

“ You will then proceed to join the squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, 
under command of Commodore Conner, and upon your arrival at Vera 
Cruz, you will report to that officer for the purpose of relieving Captain 
Fitzhugh in the command of the U. S. steamer ‘ Mississippi.’ 

“Tf greater delay will be occasioned by the foregoing arrangement 
than is anticipated, you will direct the steamer which may be first pre- 
pared to proceed at once with Commander Nicholson in conformity 
with the enclosed orders, and when ready, you will proceed yourself to 
join the squadron in the other steamer. 

“You are authorized to hoist a red pendant, if you think proper, 
but your command and pay, after joining the squadron, will not be’ 
affected by it. On 
“Very respectfully Yours, 

“GEO. BANCROFT. 
““ComMoDORE M. C. Perry, 
“ New York.” 


% Of no consequence in this connection. 
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“Navy DEPARTMENT, September 22, 1846. 

“ CoOMMODORE,—I enclose you a copy of the reply of the Mexican 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the proposition of our government 
contained in the despatch from the State Department, which was for- 
warded by you. This proposition, dictated by an unaffected desire for 
an honorable adjustment of all points of difference between the two 
Republics, is thus, in effect, rejected. Under such circumstances, no 
alternative is left us, but to prosecute the war with energy, and to 
make the enemy feel its evils and respect our power. 

“T have carefully reviewed your correspondence during your pres- 
ent command, and I am aware that the Gulf of Mexico is an unfavor- 
able theatre for naval operations: but the season is approaching, when 
the danger from yellow fever on shore will subside, and it is earnestly 
desired that the naval forces under your command shall be actively 
employed against the enemy. 

“The steamers ‘Spitfire’ and ‘ Vixen’ sailed from New York on 
the 29th of August last, and, after executing their orders, will, it is 
believed, certainly report to you as a part of your squadron, before 
the time to execute the operations herein indicated. 

“With your forces thus augmented, it is believed that you can leave 
a sufficient number of vessels to enforce the strict blockade of Vera 
Cruz, and take Tampico. I concur in an opinion expressed by you in a 
letter of the 22d July ult: which I find on file, that it is more eligible 
as u depot of provisions and stores than Vera Cruz. A military move- 
ment is contemplated from the Rio Grande, and the capture of Tampico, 
by the naval forces, will be of the utmost importance to its success. If 
you are of opinion that the means at your disposal will not be sufficient, 
I desire that you will communicate to the Department without delay 
that the deficiencies may be supplied. The sloops ‘ Boston’ or ‘ Decatur’ 
will be put in commission to take the place of the ‘ Falmouth.’ 

“Tt is earnestly hoped that you will see no serious impediments to 
the execution of the proposed operations of your command, either in 
the climate, the elements, or in the force of the enemy compared with 
your own. Their success is of the utmost importance to the honor of 
the navy and the public service.™ 

“The Department has entire confidence in your discretion and ca- 
pacity, and does not doubt that whatever can be done to promote the 
success of our arms will be done by you. 

“Very Respectfully, Yours, 

“ComMMODORE D. CoNnNER, J. Y. Mason. 

“ Commanding the Home Squadron, off Vera Cruz.” 

% The reasons assumed by the Secretary did not form the cause of delay in 
aggressive action; that cause consisted, first, in the total absence of light-draught 
but powerful steamboats ; secondly, the non-supply of coals to move the boats when, 


at last, they did arrive. 
(To be continued.) 
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Letters of Washington. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


THEY AFFORD VIEWS OF HIM THAT 
WILL BE NEW TO MANY. 
His Relations asa Creditor and as a Hard-up 


Debtor—He was Just and Generous—His 
Vein of Humor and of Sentiment. 


Wuen General Washington died his es- 
tate was estimated at about $530,000. A 
large part of this was, however, unpro- 
ductive real estate, and during the latter 
part of his life he found it difficult to meet 
the many requisitions of a public and pri- 
vate nature that were made upon him. 
During the seven years that he served as 
Commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army, without compensation, he was com- 
pelled to neglect entirely his individual 
affairs, and when he returned to Mount 
Vernon, in 1788, he found them in such a 
state of confusion that it required years 
of care and attention to put them upon 
& prosperous basis. Meanwhile, he was 
compelled to keep up a liberal hospital- 
ity at Mount Vernon, whither came all 
strangers of distinction who visited this 
country, to say nothing of frequent visits 
from his comrades of the war, who always 
received a cordial welcome from their old 
commander. 

Glancing over his voluminous corre- 
spondence, now among the government 
archives, abundant evidence is found 
that he was often sorely pressed for 
money, and was sometimes forced to the 
unpleasant necessity of dunning those 
who owed him. Here for instance, is a 
letter written in 1785 to one of his debtor 
friends : 

‘‘ From the assurances you gave me I 
had flattered myself that I should ere 
this have received a payment from you. 
I beg you to be assured that the dis- 
closure I made to you of my circum- 


stances was candid; and it cannot be 
more disagreeable to you to hear than it 
is to me to report that my wants are 
pressing. Some debts, which I am really 
ashamed to owe, are unpaid, and I have 
been, for want of money, unable to do 
more with my manufacturing mill than 
to grind up my own crops, for wheat is 
not to be bought on credit, and I have 
not cash to pay for it !’’ 

In 1788 he writes to the same person : 

““T should be glad to know precisely 
whether I am to expect any and what 
part of the £200, on which you assured me 
in Philadelphia I might absolutely rely, 
and the half of which you informed me 
in November should be sent to me by 
your servant in ten days, if you could 
not get the residue. I have put the 
Sheriff off three times, if he comes again 
I must, if I have no further expectation 
from you, suffer him to make distress, as 
I raised nothing last year for sale, and 
allotted this money for the payment of 
my taxes.’’ 

The first Presidential election under 
the new Constitution was held in Novem- 
ber, 1788, and the electors chosen by the 
several States were all supposed to be in 
favor of Washington for the Chief Mag- 
istracy, as turned out. to be the case 
when, on the 3d of March, 1789, they all 
voted for him. In anticipation of this 
event Washington made his preparations 
for removing to Philadelphia, but he 
found himself so hampered by the want 
of money that he was compelled to write 
his friend, Captain Richard Conway, 
asking the loan of £560. In his letter, 
dated March 4, 1789, the first President 
says,— 

“‘ Five hundred pounds would enable 
me to discharge what I owe in Alex- 
andria, etc., and to leave the State, if it 
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shall not be in my power to remain at 
home in retirement. - Without doing 
this would be exceedingly disagreeable 
to me.”’ 

It need not be said that Captain Con- 
way was only too happy to oblige his 
illustrious countryman, and Washington 
was spared the ‘ disagreeable’’ alterna- 
tive. 

While thus pressed for.ready money 
Washington showed himself a most con- 
siderate landlord to the many tenants 
who held leases on his Janded estates, 
who were unable, from the stringency of 
the times, to pay their rents promptly. 
But while lenient to these, he showed no 
favor to those who had the ability but 
not the inclination to pay. He writes 
his agent: 

‘« Where there is an evidence of exer- 
tion in the tenants to pay rent and 
arrearages I think you act very properly 
by giving them encouraging words and 
promises of indulgence; distress to them 
and little advantage to me would accrue 
from a contrary conduct. But where it 
shall appear that there is no such inten- 
tion, that to postpone payment is the sole 
aim, and where the conditions of the 
leases have been unattended to by them, 
and their only object has been to carry 
the land and not the produce of it to 
market, here no favor is due.” 

A few years before his death Wash- 
ington determined to convert some of his 
unproductive lands into investments 
that would yield a certain income, and 
in 1796 he wrote his quondam secretary, 
Tobias Lear, thenin Europe, asking his 
services there in that behalf: 

‘<T have no scruple to disclose to you 
that my motives to the sale are to reduce 
my income to specialties, that the re- 
mainder of my days may thereby be 
more tranquil and freer from care, and 
that I may be enabled (knowing precisely 
my dependence) to do as much good 
with it as the resource will admit; for 
although in the estimation of the world 
I possess a good and clear estate, yet so 
unproductive is it that I am oftentimes 
ashamed to refuse aids which I cannot 
afford, unless I was to sell part of it to 
answer the purpose. Although it is my 
wish to convert these lands into cash on 
the terms and for the purposes mentioned, 
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yet for reasons which will readily occur 
to you, I would not hawk them about as 
some do, if they were never to be sold.” 

The world has been of the impression 
that Washington, whileeminently a just 
man, was inclined to be close in money 
matters. In one sense he was. He 
always demanded his rights, and suffered 
no encroachments upon them. In busi- 
ness affiairs he was exact and exacting. 
He made the best bargains he could, 
carried them out to the letter himself, and 
expected others to dothesame. General 
Henry Lee, ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry”’ of the 
Revolution, was a frequent visitor at 
Mount Vernon. On one occasion, while 
seated at the table over the nuts and wine, 
Washington asked Lee if he knew 
where he could purchase a fine pair of 
‘“‘They must be large 
dark bays, of good temper, and fine step- 
pers.”” Lee replied, ‘‘I have just such a 
pair, general; but you cannot buy them.” 
“Why not?” said Washington. ‘ Be-~ 
cause you won’t give more than half- 
price for anything, and I must have a 
big price.’’ 

When occasion justified it Washington 
was not only liberal but generous. He 
contributed largely to the support and 
education of many of his relatives. For 
his old comrades in arms he had a warm 
place in his heart, and their misfortunes 
always evoked his sympathy and fre- 
quently his aid. When General Greene 
died Washington wrote Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, one of his executors, expressing 
the hope that he had left competency, 
and then added : 

“But should it turn out differently, 
and Mrs. Greene, yourself, and Mr. Rut- 
ledge should think proper to intrust my 
namesake, G. W. Greene, to my care, I 
will give him as good an education as 
this country will afford, and will bring 
him up to either of the genteel professions 
that his friends may choose, or his own 
inclinations shall lead him to pursue, at 
my own cost and charge.” 

After Lafayette’s downfall, and when 
he was a prisoner in the castle of Olmiitz, 
Washington wrote Monroe, then our 
minister to France, to advance Mme. 
Lafayette any funds she might require, 
and it was largely owing to his influence, 
discreetly exerted, that the Marquis was 
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liberated. During his imprisonment his 
son, George Washington, came to this 
country, and on his arrival wrote Wash- 
ington from Boston. On receipt of this 
letter Washington wrote George Cabot, 
United States senator from Massachu- 
setts, confidentially : 

‘“‘To express all the sensibility which 
has been excited in my breast by the re- 
ceipt of young Lafayette’s letter, from 
the recollection of his father’s merits, 
services, and sufferings, for my friendship 
for him, and from my wishes to become a 
friend and father to his son is unnecessary. 
Let me in a few words declare that I will 
be his friend ; but the manner of becoming 
so, considering the obnoxious light in 
which his father is viewed by the French 
government, and my own situation as 
the Executive of the United States, re- 
quires more time to consider in all its 
relations than I can bestow on it at pre- 
sent. . . . The mode which at first view 
strikes me as the most eligible to answer 
his purposes and to save appearances, is 
first to administer all the consolation to 
the young gentleman that he can derive 
from the most unequivocal assurance of 
my standing in the place of and becoming 
to him a father, friend, protector, and 
supporter.” 

He recommended that young Lafayette 
should enter the university in Cambridge, 
‘although it should be for a short time 
only, the expense of which, as also of 
every other means for his support, I will 
pay. And I now authorize you, my 
dear sir, to draw upon me accordingly 
and if it is*in any degree necessary 
or desired that M. Frestel, his tutor, 
should accompany him to the university 
in that character, any arrangements 
which you shall make for the pur- 
pose and any expense incurred for the 
same shall be borne by me in like man- 
ner.’’ 

In April, 1796, young Lafayette and 
his tutor, at Washington’s invitation, 
took up their residence in’ his house at 
Philadelphia, and from there‘went with 
him to Mount Vernon, where they re- 
mained as members of his family until 
the liberation of the Marquis, when they 
returned to France. 

Washington’s sympathies were not 
confined to -his distinguished officers. 
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The poor private who had carried a Con- 
tinental musket often appealed to him 
and was always heard. Here is a letter 
from one of them, complaining that his 
petition for a pension and back pay had 
not been answered by the War Office, 
and asking fur Washington’s inter- 
vention. By way of inducement the 
writer states that he has just sent the 
general ‘a barrel of fineapples.’”’ The 
letter is indorsed in Washington’s own 
handwriting, with the name of the appli- 
cant, and he has dryly written beneath 
this endorsement, ‘‘ The barrel of apples 
has not arrived.” By the way, Wash- 
ington was the recipient of all kinds of 
presents, tokens of esteem, from all kinds 
of people, from the king of Spain, who 
sent him an Andalusian jack, to the 
Patriotic Society at Enkhuysen, in Hol- 
land, who presented him six kegs of 
herring. All these gifts were acknowl- 
edged with becoming gravity. He 
writes the committee of the Enkhuysen 
Society : 

‘« With these letters came the six kegs 
of herring with which your society has 
been pleased to honor me, a very grateful 
and acceptable present. I beg you, 
gentlemen, to be persuaded that I receive 
this token of your respect with the 
highest gratification; and beg that you 
will favor me by presenting in the 
warmest manner my most respectful 
thanks to your right worthy and honor- 
able society for this mark of their esteem 
and distinction.” 

It had not probably occurred to these 
worthy burghers that the recipient was 
the proprietor of a fishery on the Potomac 
that furnished herrings in such super- 
abundance that they were used to manure 
his fields. But Washington himself, if 
he had any humor, must have enjoyed 
the joke. And in spite of his grave 
exterior and dignified deportment, he 
did have a very keen sense of humor. 
Here is the evidence of it in a letter 
to the Marquis de Chastellux, who had 
written him, announcing his recent mar- 
riage : ‘ 

“In reading your very friendly and 
acceptable letter, which came to hand 
by the last mail, I was, as you may well 
suppose, not less delighted than sur- 
prised to meet the plain American words, 
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‘My wife.’ A wife! Well, my dear 
Marquis, I can hardly refrain from 
smiling to find you are caught at last. 
Isaw by the eulogium you often made 
on the happiness of domestic life in 
America that you had swallowed the 
bait, and that you would as surely be 
taken one day or another as that you were 
a philosopher and soldier. So your day 
has at length come! I am glad of it, 
with all my heart and soul. It is quite 
good enough for you. Now youare well 
served for coming to fight in favor of the 
American rebels, all the way across the 
Atlantic Ocean, by catching that terrible 
contagion, domestic felicity, which, like 
the small-pox or the plague, a man can 
catvh only once in his life, because it 
commonly lasts him—at least with us in 
America—I know not how you manage 
matters in France—for his whole life- 
time.” 

And here is another, to Francis Hop- 
kinson, who had asked him to sit for 
his portrait to Mr. Pine, an English 
painter : 

“In for a penny, in for a pound, is an 
old adage. Iam so hackneyed to the 
touches of the painter’s pencil that I am 
now altogether at their beck, and sit 
like Patience on a monument, while they 
are delineating the lines of my face. It 
is a proof among many others of what 
habit and custom can accomplish. At 
first I was as impatient at the request 
and as restive under the operation as a 
colt is of the saddle; the next time 
I submitted very reluctantly, but with 
less flouncing ; now no dray-horse moves 
more readily to the thill than I to the 
painter’s chair.” 

A man of humor is generally a man of 
sentiment, and Washington was not an 
exception to the rule. When a youth his 
happiest hours had been spent at Belvoir, 
the hospitable home of George William. 
Fairfax, a nephew of Lord Fairfax, and 
a connection by marriage of the Wash- 
ington family. On the breaking out of 
the Revolution, Mr. Fairfax, unwilling 
to fight either against the mother country 
or against his own neighbors, had left 
Virginia and had taken up his residence 
in England. Washington was’ warmly 
attached to him and his family, and 
after the war was anxious that he should 
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return to Virginia. Under date of 
February, 27 1785, he writes his old 
friend : 

‘‘T cannot at this moment recur to the 


; contents of those letters of mine to you, 


which I suspect have miscarried, further 
than that they were all expressive of an 
earnest wish to see you and Mrs. Fairfax 
once more fixed in this country, and to 
beg that you would consider Mount 
Vernon as your home until you could 
build with convenience, in which re- 
quest Mrs. Washington joins me very 
sincerely. I never look towards Belvoir 
without having this uppermost in my 
mind. But alas! Belvoir is no more. 
I took a ride there the other day to visit 
the ruins,—and ruins indeed they are. 
The dwelling house and the two brick 
buildings in front underwent the ravages 
of the fire, the walls of which are very 
much injured. The other houses are 
sinking under the depredation of time 
and inattention, and I believe are, or 
very soon will be, a heap of ruins. When 
I viewed them, when I considered that 
the happiest moments of my life had been 
spent there—when I could not trace a 
room in the house, now all rubbish, that 
did not bring to my mind the recollec- 
tion of pleasing scenes—I was obliged to 
fly from them, and came home with 
painful sensations and sorrowing for the 


contrast.’’ 


No wonder that Mr. Fairfax replied to 
this letter: ‘‘ Your pathetic description 
of the ruins of Belvoir produced many 


| tears and sighs from the former mistress 


of it.” The ruins of Belvoir were em- 
blematic of the ruin of the once wealthy 
proprietor. He writes: 

‘“‘The American war, as it is called 
here, humbled us into the dust, and I 
trust totally eradicated the weeds of van- 
ity and ostentation. We live in our 
humble, neat, and comfortable way, have 
a chaise and pair, have only two men 
and two women servants, have every 
necessary of life brought to our door, 
our garden praduces the sweetest vege- 
tables I ever tasted, and the flowers and 
shrubs employ me and delight my old’ 
woman. In short, we enjoy the constant 
feast of content, and would not change 
situations with any crowned head upon 
earth.” 
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The Next Sea Fight. 
(From the Baltimore Sun.) 


TO BE FOUGHT UNDER NEW CONDITIONS 
MADE BY SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Tax next great sea fight will be fought 
under conditions impossible but for the 
discovery of smokeless powder. Fleet 
commanders will be enabled tomaneuvre 
in sight of one another, execute danger- 
ous tactical movements, and be kept at all 
times under perfect control by the admi- 
ral commanding through the system of 
flag signals. The advent of smokeless 
powder, therefore, promises to revolu- 
tionize the evolutions of modern war- 
ships when in action. The entire fleet 
drill-book will probably be overhauled 


and allowance made for the case with > 


which signals can be used. 

It has been only in the last few years 
that the authorities of the War and Navy 
Departments have turned their attention 
towards perfecting a brand of powder 
capable of high velocities, quick burning, 
and at the same time producing little or 
no smoke. In the last few months both 
departments have found a formula which, 
they declare, will give this government 
the strongest and best powder known to 
the military powers of the world. 

In a few weeks the navy will purchase 
upward of one million pounds of the 
new powder for the vessels in service, 
and this will be followed later by still 
larger orders, until there is a good stock 
on hand forallemergencies. At present 
the factory at Newport cannot furnish 
the powder as fast as the ships require it, 
so that it will become necessary for the 
department to send its formula to some 
private powder manufactory in order to 
facilitate deliveries and increase the 
supply. 

The last war shows that during some 
of the great fleet evolutions in the South 
ships frequently ran foul of one another 
through their inability to navigate prop- 
erly when obscured in smoke, and that 
many a mistake was made because the 

_ Signals could not be seen from the flag- 
ship. There were instances also when 
one vessel fired on a ship of her own 
squadron, believing her to be a ship of 
the enemy. With the new powder 
twenty vessels might engage an equal 
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number, but every ship would be able to 
read the orders of: the admiral accu- 
rately. The same number of vessels in 
an engagement where the present black, 
slow-burning powder was used would 
develop a smoke cloud which, in five 
minutes after the action began, would 
practically shut out of sight each vessel 
from the other. The confusion on board 
when the men are not able to see those at 
the next gun is said also to have led to 
mistakes resulting in some instances to 
the loss of the vessel. 

The adoption of the new powder by the 
army will necessitate alterations in the 
tactics applying to operations on the field 
of battle. The infantryman who fires 
with this powder at once obtains the ad- 
vantage of having a clear field of fire. 
But, on the other hand, if he is unpro- 
vided with cover, either natural or arti- 
ficial, there will be no protecting cloud 
of smoke to conceal him, and should the 
enemy have found cover he, on his side, 
is more vulnerable than when the smoke 
showed his position. The supposition 
that troops can be exposed to fire without 
knowing whence it comes is more or less 
fanciful in the opinion of General Miles 
and the best military tacticians.in Wash- 
ington. 

It is admitted that with the suppres- 
sion of smoke the advance against a 
position will no doubt be somewhat more 
difficult than formerly, but the danger 
will not be greater until within five hun- 
dred or six hundred yards of the enemy. 
Beyond this point, when distances can 
be judged with less difficulty, when the 
errors of aiming are small; and where 
the trajectory of the bullets of the new 
army gun will be altogether dangerous, 
it will make little difference, the experts 
say, whether smokeless or non-smokeless 
powder is used. With high-powered guns 
capable of terrific velocities and greater 
accuracy than the old war-time pieces, it 
will be of the greatest benefit to soldiers 
to have aclear field, without a cloud of 
smoke, so that long-distance aiming can 
be done and a good target made of the 
enemy. Theabsence of smoke, the army 
says, will be of material advantage to 
the defender who can occupy positions 
which give cover, while those attacking 
must very often, if not always, advance 
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unconcealed. In some cases formation 
of the ground might enable them to ap- 
proach under cover, but these are excep- 
tional, and sooner or later he must dis- 
close himself. 

‘Whatever result smokeless powder 
may have when infantry is fighting, it is 
quite clear to the army that it will exer- 
cise considerable influence on the other 
two arms, the artillery andcavalry. The 
advantages which it will confer on the 
artillery are set forth by ordnance offi- 
cers as follows: It leaves a clear field of 
fire, and will render it possible, therefore, 
when firing upon artillery, to distinguish 
the guns from the intervals and to keep 
the fire of one’s own guns directed on the 
former. The observation of the fire will 
also be simplified, while with the new 
powder the effect of projectiles which 
burst in the rear of the smoke, caused by 
the enemy’s guns, could not be seen. 
The effect of long-range fire will also be 
as easily observed asatshort. When the 
artillery is employed in an open country 
it will be more difficult to conceal it, 
while the smoke formerly screened it 
from view. The movements of batteries, 
it is claimed, will be more difficult, since 
no advantage can be taken of the smoke. 

It is possibly an exaggeration to say, 
as many Officers have who look upon the 
introduction of smokeless powder as ne- 
cessitating a direct change in the present 
tactics, that the cavalry will be rendered 
valueless on the battle-field. This same 
opinion was expressed, the army men say, 
when fire-arms were introduced, and still 
the cavalry remains an important factor 
in all military organizations. Some of 
the closest students of the art of war con- 
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tend that'the cavalry will not appear on 
the battle-field in the next great wars, but 
will be reserved solely to screen the in- 
fantry and for reconnoitring purposes. 
Others contend that, as men on horses are 
higher above the ground than infantry- 
men, they have better opportunities of 
seeing what is before them regardless of 
smoke clouds, and that when the time 
for the cavalry comes to act it makes no 
difference whether the enemy is concealed 
by waves of black smoke or standing in 
plain view. 


Messrs. L. Prane & Co., of Boston, 
seem to have surpassed all former efforts 


in their issue of Christmas cards and 


calendars for the coming holiday season. 
Never before were the designs so grace- 
ful and artistic or the colorings so beau- 
tiful and dainty. Especially attractive 
among the calendars are the ‘‘ Horse 
Show,” ‘“‘ Buds of the Seasons,’’ “ En- 
gagement and Waiting ;” while among 
the booklets and cards, ‘‘Songs of the 
Birthdays,”’ ‘‘ Carnations,” ‘I wonder 
what the Clover thinks,’”’ ‘‘ A Bunch of 
Pansies,” and “* Blue-eyed Violets” seem 
to deserve especial mention. It is espe- 
cially gratifying to know that the de- 
signing, lithographing, and printing are 
all being done in America. 

Time was when the Marcus Ward’s 
English Cards were sold in enormous 
quantities in this country, and in fact 
were so far ahead in beauty of design 
and execution of any-others that success- 
ful rivalry seemed impossible, but to- 
day no art publisher in the world excels 
L. Prang & Co. 








